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New York, April 12 12, , 1884 





This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





Mayor Low never said a truer thing (and 
he says a good many) than when he told the 
teachers of Brooklyn that they owed it to 
their profession and to the schools to en- 
large their knowledge of the subject of edu- 
cation. All the teachers cried Amen when 
more schools and better accomodations were 
proposed by the mayor. Let them now cry 
Amen when he proposes that the teachers 
should have better ideas about teaching, 
should read works on education and the lit- 
erature of the profession. 





Ir has been said that giving is a means of 
grace, because it develops in the giver noble 
qualities—helpfulness, sympathy, and love. 
This it should do tothe teacher. The giving 
of time and talents to the work of directing 
the growth of the young should bring to the 
donor high attainments of character. It 
would seem as though the teacher could not 
be narrow-minded or selfish. Consider the 
work you are engaged in, and say to your- 
self: “I will increase my moral strength ; 
I will take broader views of life ; I will Bea 
better human being because I am a teacher.” 





Tue Education Bill had a stormy time in 
the Senate. Senator Blair introduced a bill 
but it has been so amended that it is prac- 
tically a new bill. One amendment is that 
no State is to receive any of the money un- 
less it shall have had a system of free com- 
mon schools for both blacks and whites. No 
State is to have more than it spends itself for 


schools. The South is pleased with it; it 
will do more for them than any other and all 
other legislations, Senator Brown said 
‘the South wanted schools ; as for then ext 
Presidential contest it cared nothing.” A 
noble sentiment ! 





THERE are signs of a popular awakening 
on education. Time was when the schools 
were ignored by the newspapers. But now 
reporters explore the unknown country—the 
school-room. They are giving their readers 
descriptions of the exercises and urging the 
parent to go and see for himself. Success 
to the effort, The newspaper will be a most 
efficient means of arousing interest in the 
schools. The teachers feel rather nervous, 
to be sure, for they are not certain their 
medieval practices will bear the light ; but 
it isa good sign that the newspaper talks 
about the school as well as the market and 


233 | the weather. 





THE Senate passed on Monday the bill to 
aid Education. Seventy-seven millions are 
appropriated to be spent in eight years ; 
seven millions the first year, ten the next, 
fifteen the next, then thirteen, then eleven, 
then nine, andso on—on the basis of illiteracy 
as per census of 1884. This is a good begin- 
ning. We heartily approve of increasing 
the amount spent for education at the South, 
and this will accomplish that end and some 
others. As has been said, we are in favor 
of aid from the general government when it 
has the means as it now has—but would 
have that invested by the State, and its in- 
come expended, year by year, so that “‘ gene- 
rationg yet unborn” could be aided towards 
light and knowledge. There is no reason 
why the States might not have a thousand 
millions thus invested. Then, as to helping 
the freedmen, we favor that most empathi- 
cally. The Senate propose to distribute 
seventy-seven millions among white and 
black, North and South, on another basis. 
We shall not interpose an objection, though 
we believe the plan not the best that could be 
adopted. All money spent for education is 
well spent, and hence this is a move in the 
right direction. Now will the bill pass the 
House? It is believed that it will. Let 
every teacher and school-officer send a peti- 
tion to Congress, asking for appropriations 
for educational purposes, and thus help on 
the beginning that has been made. If this 
money is not spent for education it will be as 
good as wasted by our representatives on 
post-offices, custom-houses, etc. 





Ir is one of the curious things of the world 
that a human being may draw others around 
him as though he were a magnet. To ex- 
plain this we have to use the term “per 
sonal magnetism,” and it seems a needful 
term. Itis not wholly a gift of nature, it 
comes from culture quite as much. To the 
teacher this is an essential, a very essential 
quality; in fact, without it itis almost impos- 
sible to teach. |, 





A principal of a school says: ‘In select-l! dent 


ing a teacher I used to propose a walk. 
By this means I got the person out of the 
formal and stiff attitude he would be in if he 
sat in achair and faced me. When walking 
and talking I wouldendeavor to see if I 
felt any influence attracting or drawing 
me. IfIdid not feel interested in the per- 
son I concluded the pupils would not.” This 
gentleman was wonderfully successful in 
selecting teachers, and we can see the rea- 
son for his success. _ 

Naturally, ateacher will ask, “* How can I 
become attractive?” It is a good question. 
There lies in us the power to please. A cat 
or a dog, or a horse, knows how to win the 
regard of its owner. Follow nature, the 
nature within you. A teacher of eminence 
was asked by an assistant, “‘ What canI do 
to interest my pupils?” He said in a laugh- 
ing way, ‘“‘ You must not forget to smile on 
them; no matter what vaJuable truth you 
may impart, they will remember the smile 
the longest.” Let the teacher then deter- 
mine to be attractive to his pupils; let his 
words and his acts be such as he would em- 
ploy towards one whose favor he greatly 
desired. Those we please are ready to learn 
from us. The art of pleasing grows by cul- 
tivation just as any other art. 





TEACHING TO THINK.—Much is said about the 
value of arithmetic and grammar in teaching chil- 
dren to think, to reason, which is all very well, but 
that is a power that comes only to the mature mind. 
By attempting to develop the power too soon we en- 
tirely defeat the end in view; we neglect the 
means which would have brought about the de- 
velopment at the proper time. The child neither 
knows nor cares about general principles, his mind 
is not fitted todeal with them. Buthe does know 
something about surrounding objects, and is in- 
terested in them. He needs to know about them, 
too. Whether he ever attains very much power of 
thought or not, he will need to know about these. 
His success depends upon a knowledge of the 
things with which he has to deal, and it is this spe- 
cific knowledge that furnishes him with material 
for abstract thought, or gencralization, when the 
power to use them comes. Instead of giving him 
rulcs in arithmetic or grammar to learn, give him 
objects to experiment with; instead of giving him 
some insignificant place in Asia to hunt up, lethim 
look up the occupations of people in his native town. 
Call his attention to the phenomena of nature right 
around him; arouse his curiosity. Set him to 
finding out causes for himself. Cultivate the 
spirit of investigation, and the reasoning power will 
take care of itself. 





Tue EXERCISE OF THE MoraL Facu.ties.—One 
secret of successful teaching is to excite and keep 
alive a spirit of wholesome activity among the pu- 
pils. As with the mental and physical powers, so 
it is with the moral faculties. They strengthen 
by exercise but weaken byinaction. The tendency 
and power to do right come by doing right. The 
inclination to think nobly is obtained by dealing 
with noble thoughts. Dunning has well said, 
‘Character is formed by training rather than by 
teaching. A teacher cannot lecture a child into 
good manners nor change habits of any kind by 
the longest speech. Habits are changed only by 
repetition of doing, and it is in these doings that 
yr gad consists.”—JoHn VW. Woopy, In The Stu- 
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LETTERS FROM NORMAL PARK.—NO. XXII. 


THE DOUGLAS SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO... ». 

The Douglas Schools of Chicago"have made so 
wide and so good a reputation for thémsélves that 
your correspondent determined to pay them a visit. 
The~-presiding-genius~of~the lowest primary Was 
not a stern-visaged person that filled the hearts 
of her tender subjects with fear. On the contrary, 
she was a smiling-faced young woman, whose tones 
were soft; whose commands were gentle but firm, 
and whose bearing was such as to command the 
confidence, love and respect of sixty-three loyal 
admirers. ; 

The first exercise was one in language, in which 
all the pupils in the room engaged. 

From a table the teacher took a box of toy 
chickens, white and yellow. She held one up and 
asked for a story. Many hands were raised. 
Tommie may stand. Tommie says: ‘‘I see a 
chicken.” Who can tell me soniething else ? 
Mary: ‘I see a yellow chicken.” Teacher: Yes, 
something more.” Hugh rises and leans against 
the desk: He is politely informed that gentlemen 
do not stand in that way. Having assumed an up- 
right position, -with his arms folded behind his 
back, Master Hugh says: ‘‘I see a small yellow 
chicken.” Teacher: Tell me. something the 
chicken has. Pupil: ‘‘The chicken has two eyes.” 
Jennie: ‘‘The chicken has a mouth.” Teacher: 
What is the name of this long pointed thing, that 
Jennie calls a mouth? John, who has seen many 
chickens at his uncle's in the country, is arxious to 
tell the community that ‘it is a bill.” Teacher: 
What else bas the chicken? Answers: The 
chicken has two legs;” ‘‘it has toes ;” *‘it has a head ;” 
it has wings ;” ‘it has feathers.” Teacher, holding 
up two chickens, says: What bave I? Answer: 
‘*You have two chickens.” Teacher: Tell me all 
you know about them. The children repeat nearly 
the same answers as before, excepting that the 
plural pronouns are substituted in the place of the 
singular pronouns. To the question: What do 
the chickens do? they answer, ‘They lay eggs,” 
gives the teacher an opportunity to take up a box 
of vari-colored candy eggs, from which a lesson in 
shape and color is given. 

Twenty minutes has been spent in this oral lan- 
guage lesson, during which time the pupils have 
kept excellent order, with a slight exception on the 
part of Willie, who would whisper an turn around 
in his seat. He is kindly invited to stand on the 
floor a few minutes and rest timself, as he seems 
to be tired of sitting, Two boys at a signal now 
rise and lower two windows half their length; at 
another signal the children rise and go through 
some pleasing gymnastic performance, singing as 
they move. At the end of these they march around 
the room a few times, going through with one or 
two evolutions. Five minutes are spent in these 
exercises. 

The first class in number is now called to the 
pumber-table, a long handsotncly-finished piece of 
furniture, having a raised narrow surface running 
the whole length of the centre, from which central 
surfaee the sides.slope gently to the edge on either 
side. These side surfaces are divided into spaces 
by strips of black walnut, making eight on each 
side. Sixteen pupils range themselves in order at 
the table and await further orders. On the central 
surface are ten boxes, each containing a different 
Kind of article. There is a box of chickens, of candy 
eggs. of dishes. of dolls, of steel rings, of blocks, of 
spools, of tiny brass bells, of iron jacks, and of tin 
toys. 
— things as Hugh. Willie and Maud have 
eyes. How many things have you? Answers: 
““] have six dolls,” ‘‘rings,” etc. Teacher: How 
many pairs of things haye you? Answer: “I 
have three pairs of things.” Teacher: If you give 


away one pair how many things will you have 


left? Answer: “‘I will have two pairs left.” 
Teacher: How many things?” Pupil: “I will 
have four things left,” · 


‘ . 


"Pupils at their seats, who are copying tables of 


figures from the blackboard. and supplying missing 


Teacher: You may take from your boxes. 


figures as in 4+4=? are called to the table, one at a 
‘time, and requested to verify, with any objects 


they m hoose, the statements made on.their 
slates, The time ocrupied with this lesson istwenty 


+ Two clases are next-called up; the ‘members of 
which form two rings, with one of their number in 
the-centre,-who is the rabbit...The rabbit in each 
ring jumps and catches one of his mates as they 
circle around and sing. This Kindergarten game 
is very popular with the children. 

It is now time for dismissal. The children pass 
quietly to the dressing room to get their hats and 
wrappers, after which they take their seats. Ata 
signal the girls pass to the door and form in two 
lines. The boys do the same... At the sound of the 
gong they pass quietly out—walking not marching 
—to take their place in the continuous lines of one 
thousand children, who are now pouring forth like 
bees from all the hives in the building. The lines 
are kept separate by the teacher, who stands on 
every landing, on each side of whom the pupils 
pass. Five minutes, at most, is sufficient time in 
which to empty the building of its occupants. 

TALK BY PROF, FREDERICK ROOT. 

\n invitation had been given to the teachers to 
listen to Prof. F. Root on ‘' Training the Voice for 
Singing.” He did not teach notation, but simply 
trained the voice, and this was done partly through 
a series of breathing exercises, called the Delsarte 
system (the same as those taught at the Normal 
School). He thought there was not more than one 
person in a thousand who. could not learn to sing 
fairly well. Voice-culture would enable teachers to 
obtain proper tones in reading as well as in sing- 
ing. 

At the close of the talk, fifty-five rose to express 
their desire to organize ¢ class for ten lessons. It 
is beginning to be felt that not enough attentien is 
given by the teachers to cultivating the voice for 
talking and reading. Like many ministers, many 
teachers yearly leave their profession with broken- 
‘down voices, which proper training would have 
prevented. 

AMONG THE CHILDREN AGAIN. 

The afternoon was spent in the second room of 
the first primary grade. The first lesson was in 
the first reader (Appleton’s). 

The children are standing in a group around the 
teacher according to the Quincy plan. Words 
which could not be pronounced are written by the 
teacher on the board, and pronounced by the pupil 
or for him by another pupil, after which he goes to 
the board and writes the word. 

After the reading lesson a class in number is 
called around a table like the one in the other room, 
and uses objects similar to those described. Little 
problems are given to the children, which they 
verify with their objects. After the dismissal of this 
class, some problems are given to all the pupils in 
the room to be worked mentally at their seats. 

Teacher: I do not wish you to hold up your 
hands; I can tell by the looks of your eyes whether 
you have the answer. A boy had ten apples and 


gave five away; how many had he left? Johnnie 
does not know the answer; his eyes do not shine. 
Mary has the answer, because her eyes just sparkle. 
What is the answer, Mary? ‘‘Five.” That is 
right. 
*fter more examples of this kind. the windows 
are lowered and gymnastics gone through with. 
Writing sentences on slates copied from models 
on the blackboard, is then an exercise for a few 
minutes. The slates had been previously cleaned 
by each pupil, who used a sponge or piece of cloth 
with which he wiped the glate, as the teacher pass- 
in slong. tbe aisles poured water on them from a 
tle. e writing was done with great care and 
neatness. At 2:30 o’clock the pupils were diamiss 
ed fora short recess, in. the same order as that 
mentioned for the first room. At this hour the 
younger —* 60 pe omen The * occupy the B 
mainder of the afternoon in ing, writing 
Jan, . At 3,30_all are dismissed. The two 
rooms mentioned belong to the first grade. There 
a iar in pyr carted con- 
venience merely, as every pu e e same 
fret pelioary tend: eatin palling phyaisel or. 
mary a ’ &,P ex- 
ercises, la . number, physical exercises, sing- 





For the ScHoOOL JoURNAL. 
THREE MORAL FORCES. 


Among the moral forces at the teacher's com- 
mand are three—love, pity, ridicule. of which few 
realize the potency or the most effective applica- 
tion. The first of these—love—is underrated, 
though it can hardly be misapplied... Love-is, of-ell 
forces, purest and strongest. Tle teacher cannot 
love his pupils over well, nor strive too earnestly to 
awaken their love for him. 

But pity, though it is one of love’s marifesta- 
tions, must be indulged with caution. Take care 
whom you appear to pity; in one heart it awakens 
instant love, in another hate or contempt; some 
crave pity, others will rather endure anything else. 

Ridicule, though constantly employed. seems to 
be little understood and strangely misused. With 
many it is like a Damascus blade in the hands of a 
butcher, It isa keen weapon; it is a cutting lash, 
marvelously potent for both good and evil A dog 
will cringe under it; a child may die from it; it 
may ruin a life; it will save a city. Better for a 
school that a vitriol-thrower be set over it than one 
who uses ridicule indiscriminately. But what good 
work it might be made to do in the cause of tem- 
perance and decency. 

Here is a young man in your school, who is just 
trying to get his tongue familiar with an oath; to 
reconcile his stomach to a cigar or possivly te a 
drink of whiskey. See what ridicule will do with 
him. It is worse than useless to make him (ap- 
parently) an object of serious solicitude; this is 
just the encouragement the boy wants. But laugh 
at him; ironically suggest that he is getting to be 
a desparate character; inquire if he keeps a brace 
of pistols beside his cradle; in any and all ways en- 
deavor to make fun of him in these habits; but do 
not let this ridicule follow him in his studies. Do 
not let it touch him there. It is not the boy you 
ridicule. but his ridiculous attemps at precocity. 
So with the lazy boy, the careless boy, the untidy 
boy, the une who tries to appear ‘‘snart.” These 
are fair tarzets for ridicule; but it should always 
be good-natured, never cutting, unkind, or accom- 
panied by irritability. 





Tse Best KNOWLEDGE.—The knowledge which 
we crave and work for, which we look for and find, 
which we think out or dig out for ourselves, which 
we rejoice in as in a newly found treasure - that is 
the knowledge, be it small or gréat, that is worth 
having. It is like the food for which we hunger, 
it gives us fresh power and fuller life. It matters 
far less even what this knowledge is than the way 
in which it was gained. The most systematic and 
well-prepared course of study, worried through by 
a student whose only care is that he may get his 
diploma, is of far less value to him or to the world 
than the vital thought of the young mechanic, 
who, anxious to master the secrets of his trade, 
patiently studies its details, discovers its prin- 
ciples, and infuses into it his own fresh and living 
force; perhaps in the form of some new invention, 
or perhaps in a more skillful touch or a more deli- 
cate finish than it has yet received. Knowledge, 
like the blood, is only healthy whiie in brisk cir- 
culation. Its work is to supply the veins and ar- 


teries of our mental life, thus continually being 
transformed into new thought and fresh ac- 
tivity. It should feed our whole lives, making 
them richer, happier, more powerful, more 
valuable. The knowledge that does this has 
attained its obj ct, whether it be the high- 
est culture of the schools, or practical 
tical business of the office or the factory; whether 
it be the latest results of scientific research, or the 
faithful observation of a single flower; whether it 





-| be the knowledge of human nature that enables a 


general to conduct a campaign, or that which helps 
a gentle woman to maintain harmony in her fam- 
ily. Atthe best no one can know much. Com- 

with the infinite realms above and beyond us 
to be yet discove: the knowledge of the most 
learned man covers but a tiny spot, and what frac- 
tion of such a spot ours may cover is but a small 
matter. But it does matter to ourselves and to all 
around us the use we shall make of what we do 
—— whether we shall carry it around for ex- 
bition, or whether we shall convert it into a liv- 





fo to elevate own natures and to bless 
ang] help ‘mankind’ Phil. Ledger. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The public school is established by the State, not 
only for the personal benefit of the pupil but also 
as a means of self-preservation and happiness of 
the State. As the people are the rulers, they should 
be fitted to rule wisely or the State will be im- 
perilled. Every child growing to manhood igno- 
rant and undisciplined will be an element of dis 
order, incapable of performing civic duties. He 
will be the ready tool of evil men; unaccustomed 
to any restraint he will be ready to defy the laws. 
The schools are planned to instill a respect for 
rightful authority and knowledge of the duties of 
citzenship, thus promoting the general welfare and 
happiness. It-is mainly upon this ground that the 
State has aright to levy taxes for the support of 
the schools. If the State has the right to compel 
the provision of educational advantages upon the 
ground of public welfare, she has the right to en- 
force participation in what is provided; and upon 
the same ground the right becomes a duty. 

It is objected that this would interfere with the 
right of the p: rent. He looks upon his child as his 
property, with which he can deal as he chooses. It 
should not be forgotton that the child has rights 
too. He has a right to the adva:.tages provided by 
the State, which will fit him for a life of prosperity 
and happiness. If the avarice or ignorance of the 
parent would deprive the child of these, it is the 
duty of the State to protect the child in his rights. 

Compulsory attendance at school is objected to 
by the masses, and, it is said, can only be enforced 
with difficulty: beside, the assistance ot the child 
is preferred to his education by many. The masses 
are ignorant of the benefits of education, and also 
of the detriment that ignorance is to their children. 
Not only does ignorance prevent the child from ac- 
quiring a healthy physical and mental development 
which would enable him, eventually, to command 
good wages, but the employment of children re- 
duces the wages of adults. 

The State then must protect the parent from the 
effects of his own ignorance. Nor will it be best to 
wait until the masses have advanced to the point 
where the enfore:ment of compulsory laws wili be 
attended with no difficulties. It is the duty of the 
more intelligent to insist upon those things that ad- 
vance the general good. An objection to the enforce- 
ment of laws on compulsory education is that it 
forces into the school room many vicious children 
whose presence there would be a serious disturb- 
ance. Some courts have decided to refuse to en- 
force the law until places could be provided especi- 
ally for such pupils. They are sometimes sent to 
reformatories, but here they associate with those 
already hardened in vice and are seldom benefited. 
What is needed is schools established especially for 
this class of children, and instructors fitted especi- 
ally to deal with them. There are men and women 
fitted by nature and by grace to reach the hearts of 
such children, and make them better. Let such be 
found for these schools; then we shall have re- 
reformatory schools in fact as well as in name. 
England has established day industrial schools for 
such as these, and finds that they are effectual in 
weaning from truancy. With such schools it will 
‘be necessary to have special officers appointed for 
the business of looking after delinquents. Such 
officers are detailed. in England to call at the 
schools on Friday and receive from the teachers a 
list of the children who have not made a stated 
number of attendances during the week, and visit 
the parents, administering warnings and prosecu- 
tions where warnings have failed. These officers in 
England have shown a kindly sympathetic spirit 
to the poor and ignorant, using arguments and 
persuasions as long as possible, but insisting that 
parents shall obey. There probably are parents so 
poor that they actually need the assistance of their 
children to keep from starvation, but such are few. 
It would be better for all to allow the parents, in 
such cases, an equivalent for the child’s carnings 
and insist upon his attendance at school. Some 
may object to the expense of these measures, but 
the expense of i ignorance is far greater. The wanton 








— of property and the cost of adminis- 
tering justice is a financial disorder for which popu- 
lar education is the only remedy. ‘It is better to 
educate a child than to support a pauper or punish 
a culprit.” 

Compulsory education is not an untried experi- 
ment. It has been in operation in England and 
Scotland for twelve years with gratifying results. 
The increase in attendance in Glasgow has been 42 
per cent. under the Compulsion Act; in Manches- 
ter 66; London 100; and in Birmingham nearly 200 
per cent. The total. st of compulsion per child 
has been only about 25 cents. 





Way should not the children ask questions ? 
How shall they ever learn the world’s queer cus 
toms save by questioning us, who, through a long- 
er residence here, have succeeded in finding the 
answer to some of life's less perplexing riddles ? 
Happy the child whose many queries are received 
with thc consideration they deserve, as —in spite of 
ahy seeming aimlessness— the instinctive outreach- 
ings of an immortal soul for an acquaintance witb 
its yet unwonted surroundings. Here is a picture 
in this line—a picture that is a memury as well; 
many a person from his own experience could du- 
plicate it. A little boy and an old man, exempted, 
the one by his youth and the other by his age,from 
the noisier services of life, one eager with the curi- 
osity of childhood, the other wise with the knowl- 
edge of advancing years, holding many a dicussion 
over the queer things in the world. Together they 
fish in the little trout-brook behind the house; to- 
gether they wander through the summer woods; 
together they drive over the sunny New England 
hills to store and mill, and the slower the old horse 
goes, the faster the little boy’s tongue runs on with 
the thousand and one questions that crowd into a 
child’s busy mind. Never is a question answered 
impatiently, or ignored. However the busy cares 
of life may keep others from attending to his small 
speculations, the little boy can always comfort 
himself with the thought that there is one source 
of information never inaccessible. Sometimes in 
the loug Sunday afternoons, after church and Sun- 
day-school, these two take a nap side by side; and 
when they waken they read together a chapter 
from the Bible,—the one stumbling often over the 
long words and deep truths, the other explaining, 
in words a child can understand, what seemed so 
deep and strange and incomprehensible. From 
the memory of that little boy, a little boy no long- 
er, the themes and texts of most of the sermons he 
has heard since then have departed, but much that 
he learned in those queer little Bible studies with 
his grandfather has never passed from his mind, 
and never will.—S. S. Times. 





Wits real insight, not with verbal description 
must instruction begin. Out of such insight de- 
velops certain knowledge. Not the shadow of 
things, but things themselves which work upon 
the mind and the imaginative powers are to lie 
ever near to the young. Place everything before 
the mind. Insight is evidence. Only when the 
things are actually absent is one helped by the pic- 
torial representation. 

Men must be led, as far as possible, to create 
their wisdum, not out of books, but out of the con- 
templation of heaven and earth, oaks and beeches ; 
that is, they must learn to see and investigate the 
things themselves. Let the objects of physical in- 
struction be solid, real,useful things, which affect 
the senses and the powers of the imagination. 
That happens when they are brought near to the 
senses, visible to the eyés, audible te the ears, 
fragrant to the nose, agreeable t0 the taste, grate- 
ful to the touch. The beginning of knowledge 
should be from the senses. What man hasan in- 
sight into with his senses, impresses itself deeply 
in the memory, never to be forgotten. 

Man first uses his senses, then his memory, next 
his understanding, and lastly his judgment. Let 
us teach, not merely to understand, but to express 
what is undérétood. and the know of 
* must keep Step. Teaching of —** of 
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CLOSING EX@RCISES. 





[This, in answer to several letters of valued subscribers, from 
—— a skillful teacher, will be found to possess prac- 
value 


Every teacher feels that it is needful tomark the 
close of » term ora year with exercises that will 
make a good and valuable impression on the minds 
of his pupils and their parents. What these shall 
be depends on the teacher; he must appreciate the 
situation and devise accordingly. Let him settle, 
first of all, what his object is. It is this: To have 
exercises that will create a general interest in the 
school in the minds of the children, And their 
parents. Such exercises may have a wide range; 
they must interest; they must be pure and harm- 
less; if possible, educative. 

1. Poetical Quotations.—The pupils maylearn seleg- 
tions from the poets and recite them, If there is 
an audience, the pupils may come on the stage, 
five, six, seven or eight at a time: one will recite, 
then another, and so on; of course the selections 
will be short. Some draw the entire exercises from 
one author; his life is given by one, and.then selec- 
tions. 

2. Prose Quotations,—Selections from the best 
prose writers may be made and recited with good 
effect. 

3. Selections to Illustrate a Subject. Suppose it 
be Ambition; then all authors, prose and poctry, are 
drawn from. 

4, Recitations.—These are in poetry and are 
usually given by girls. They should be carefully 
selected; they must have point and tend to educate. 
Appropriate gestures will be needed to make them 
interesting. 

5. Declamations.—These are given by the boys, 
though not necessarily so. and drawn from prose 
writers. They should be thoroughly learned and 
appropriate gestures employed. Declamations are 
often too long; they are often very badly chosen. 

6. Dialogues.—Good dialogues are always inter- 
esting. 

7. Music.—The pupils should be trained to sing 
with sweetness a number of choice songs. This 
feature is within the reach of every school, The 
songs that have been sung during the term can be 
sung at the closing exercise. 

8. Compositions, Well written compositions, 
even simple ones by young children, are interest- 
ing. Several pupils can ascend the stage at one 
time. 

9. History.—A history of the term may be an in- 
teresting feature. A pupil gathers the incidents of 
the term, names of school officers, the teachers, and 
recounts them in a pleasing way. A very interest- 


"ling one, entitled, “ Voyage of Our Own Ship,” is 


yet in the writer’s mind though heard years ago. 

10. Discussion.—The boys may discuss some sub- 
ject—such as Temperance, Education, etc. One on 
‘*Employments ” was listened to; one boy said he 
would be a doctor, and gave his reasons; another 
pointed out the objections, and declared he would 
be a farmer; another found objection to that, but 
would be a sailor ete 

11. Topics.—The pupils select subjects--Niagara 
Falls, Brooklyn Bridge, the Pyramids, the Dead 
Sea, etc.—and stand on the stage and tell the audi- 
ence about them. They must be well trained. 

12. Tableaux.--A series of historical tableaux, 
such as Throwing Overboard the Tea, Battle 
of Bunker Hill, Surrender of Burgoyne, Declara- 
tion of Independence, Inauguration of Washington, 
have been tried by some scholars. é 

13. Exhibition of Work.—This has been found in- 
teresting. It can hardly take the entire place of 
the closing exercises, but form a part of them. 

14. Program.—It is of assistance to have print- 
ed programs; if not printed they can be written by 
the pupils. 

15. Decoration. —The school room should be 
made inviting by plants, flags, pictures, ete. ; much 
can be done in this direction. 

16. The Visitors.—Pains should be taken to make 





the parents happy on this occasion, They should 








« 
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be cordially greeted and shown to seats. It is not 
inappropriate to give an account of the work of the 
term, 

17. Other Ewercises.--The exercises here suggest- 
ed are but a part of those that the teacher may 
avail himself of. Let him invent, keeping in mind 
the great object of the closing exercise, to create a 
general interest in the school. 
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BANES. 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE PUPILS AS A TOPICAL EXERCISE. 


A bank is a place where money is deposited. The 
meaning of the word, in nearly all languages, is a 
bench, counter, or table. A banker at first was 
one who stood by a table in the market-place and 
changed money—a money-changer; in time he be 
came a money-lender—lending money on security 
and charging for the use of it. From this the busi- 
ness of banking has grown. 

The first bank in Europe was established at 
Venice in 1171; soon they were in every country. 
The first one in North America began business in 
January, 1782. The first United States bank was 
organized- during Washington’s administration; a 
second during the war of 1812; but no way had 
been discovered of making them profitable and 
proof against failure. — 

In 1864 the National Banks were established on a 
better foundation. Under the Act of Congress 
then passed a company of not less than five indi- 
viduals, with a capital not less than $100,000, may 
establish a bank in any place whose population 
does not exceed 50,000, by complying with the fol- 
lowing conditions: They must send as much as 
one third of their capital to the United States 
Treasurer, the value of which they will receive in 
United States bonds. They will then deposit those 
bonds with the United States Treasurer, and receive 
circulating notes—bank notes—-amounting to 90 per 
cent. of them. This money, with the remaining two- 
thirds of the capital, composes their stock of money 
to be used. The stockholders of the bank elect a 
number of directors, and they elect a president and 
cashier. They are now ready to commence busi- 
ness, which consists, chiefly, in borrowing and 
lending money. 

The sources of a bank’s profits are: ist. In- 
terest on the United States bonds. 2d. Interest on 
money they loan. A bank receives deposits and 
loans them out. 

Experience teaches the amount they will be call- 
ed on to pay out each day, and they only keep that 
amount on hand, lending the rest. 

The advantages which the people derive from 
the banks are many: Ist. The circulating notes 
which the banks receive from the Treasurer and 
lend to the people pass everywhere as money, and 
make a much more convenient currency than gold 
or silver. 2d. The money which they borrow and 
lend again is kept in circulation—furnishing the 
means of carrying on business, which it would not 
do if it was locked up in the coffers of the owners. 
3d. They are a great convenience to business-men 
who have to handle a great deal of money. When 
a man receives a large sum of money he can de- 
posit it in the bank for safe keeping, and draw it out 
as he needs it, instead of running the risk of keep- 
ing it himself. 4th. People having money that 
they do not wish to use may put it in the bank 
where it will draw interest, and be ready for them 
when they need it. 5th. They are very convenient 
as a means of sending and receiving money. Sup- 
pose you wish to pay a sum of money to a man in 
Oregon. You go to the bank and buy a New York 
draft (if out of New York)—i. e., you give the bank 
your money and receive a draft in return. This 
draft you send to the man in Oregon; he takes the 
draft to the nearest bank and receives for it the 
same amount of money that you gave for it. The 
bank in Oregon keeps an account with other 
banks, and at stated times there is a settlement of 
accounts. 


Tux effect of noble thoughts, of just principles, 
of elevated conceptions, is never lost.—ALison. 
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THE TEACHER'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


One of the first books towards a teacher’s library 
should be a scrap-book. Let that be the nucleus 
around which the others are gathered as circum- 
stances allow. It need not costanything. Take an 
old ‘‘report” book; cut out the alternate leaves, 
leaving all the blank ones for the index. Number 
the pages, and prepare your index. You want it to 
contain : (1) Choice poetry. This may be divided into 
(a) pieces for the pupils to recite; (6) pieces to 
analyze and read in class, and (c) your own favorite 
poems. (2) Choice stories, This will grow to bea 
ponderous volume if you do not use much eare in 
selection. Put in this only the stories that are 
specially valuable, for their bearing upon such 
habits, asthe teacher has most frequent occasion to 
deal with. (8) Gems of thought. This will sub- 
divide into short ones suitable for the children to 
memorize, and longer ones which you may wish to 
save for your own pleasure or from which to draw 
material for talks with your pupils. Some of these 
may be used to advantage in the reading-class. (4) 
Supplementary geography matter. This will include 
selections from books of travel, and descriptions of 
customs and manners of people, as an accompani- 
ment to the geography lesson: also, any interest- 
ing geographical facts found outside of text-books. 
(5) Supplementary historical matter. Interesting 
incidents of history are often found floating about 
which will help to clothe with flesh, the dry-bone 
matter in too many of the school histories. (6) Sup- 
plementary biographical matter. Arrange a calen- 
dar for the year chronicling the birthdays of noted 
persons; under each name have a space to fill up 
with anecdotes and incidents as they are found. 
(7) Natural history—curious facts relating to the 
formation and habits of birds, insects, animals, 
reptiles and fishes. 

This field is so extensive that more than one book 
will be needed. ‘The work should be subdivided and 
indexed for convenient reference. With a small be- 
ginning and steady perseverance, such a work 
would grow to be a valuable cyclopedia. 
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CHICAGO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 





THE FIRST GRADE. 


The course of study prescribed for the first grade 
of all the Chicago schools is: Language, Arith- 
metic, Music, Drawing, and Miscellaneous. Under 
Language are placed the divisions—Oral Read- 
ing, Writing, and Spelling. Under oral lan- 
guage, pupils are required to gain a ready 
and correct use of simple sentences in famil 
iar conversation, suggested by objects and 
pictures, their names, properties, uses, size, posi- 
tion, etc., with special regard to a practical 
use of: (a) The articles a and an. (6), Nouns to 
denote one, or more than one object. (c) The cor- 
rect form of verbs with singular and plural nouns. 
(d) This and that, with their plurals. (e) The per- 
sonal pronoun, as subject of the verb. (/) Com- 
mon adjectives, and adverbs. (g) The reproduction 
of simple stories read by the pupils themselves, or 
by their teacher.” . In Reading the pupils are 
taught by the “ word” and the ‘‘ sentence ” method 
from the chart and blackboard, and to read in the 
First Reader. In Writing; all slates must be 
properly ruled, and the pupils must learn to write 
carefully their names and residences, name of their 
school and teacher, words learned, sentences 
copied from the Reader, how to use capitals at the 
beginning of sentences, in proper names, etc. In 
Spelling, for the first half of the grade, pupils are 
to learn by copying words and sentences in script, 
from the blackboard. For the last half, words are 
to be written in sentences, and spelled orally. 
There is to be no instruction in grammatical terms or 
rules. ‘‘ Bright’s Graded Instruction in English ” is 
the general guide in Language work of the Primary 
and Grammar Grades. The salient. points in the 
work of Arithmetic are: a knowledge of all num- 
bers from 1 to 10 inclusive, obtained progressively 
by méans of objects, notation tables formed by 





the pupils, progressively, and the results memor- 
ized; miscellaneous operations in the fundamental 
rules, not exceeding 10. In Music the pupils are 
to learn at least ten appropriate songs, to sing the 
scale from the ladder and from ihe staff, and indi- 
vidually, to read the scale of C major by the letters 
and numbers. In Drawing, the work is from pat- 
terns placed on the blackboard. Under the head 
of Miscellaneous are placed the topics: conversa- 
tions about common objects; the human body, its 
visible parts and their names; the five senses and 
their uses; personal habits, cleanliness of person 
and dress; conduct, language, physical exercises, 
free gymnastics and marching. 
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LEARNING TO SPELL. 


The following letter was written to Prof. W. W. 
Speer, of the Cook County Normal School at Nor- 
malville, Ill., by Moses Folsom, of the Deaf Mute 
Hawkeye, and contains very interesting facts. 

THE SPELLING QUESTION. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Feb. 8, 1884. 

W. W. Sprer—Dear Sir: Replying to your favor 
of recent date will say that the statement of your 
informant is correct. Deaf mutes, as a rule, are 
good spellers; yet a spelling-cass is a thing entirely 
unknown in Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. 
In talking over this matter with Mr. F. W. Booth, 
teacher of the academic class, I find his views to 
be substantially as follows: Deaf mutes learn to 
read, to write, and to spell, through the eye. In 
teaching them no particular attention is paid to 
spelling asa branch of study, and it takes com- 
paratively little effort on their part to learn to 
spell, The great work is teaching them language, 
the meaning of words and their proper use—gram- 
matical and idiomatic—in sentence writing. A new 
word is written on the board by the teacher, the 
pupils see it, and after its meaning is explained 
they proceed to write it ina sentence or in sen- 
tences. And they write the word, with others, 
every day. Of course as they never saw the word 
mis-spelled, either in writing or print, they have 
no knowledge of how to mis-spell it. It would take 
an effort of invention on their own part to spell the 
word wrong. As they have no reason for spelling 
“woman” woma, leaving off the n, so they have 
no reason for spelling ‘‘ horse” hors, leaving off the 
e. Hearing children, however, are very apt to 
omit silent letters and use wrong vowels, depend- 
ing as they do on the sound of a word as pro- 
nounced. In the case of a deaf child, a letter omit- 
ted, or a wrong letter used, is immediately de- 
tected; the word is incomplete or distorted—as 
would be a man without a nose, or with an extra 
evr in place of his nose. They see the variation 
from what they have been accustomed to see, in 
print or at the point of their own pencil. One fact 
in this connection: Our pupils have great difficulty 
at times in reading letters from home, simply be- 
cause, a few or many words are misspelled; they 
are virtually foreign words to them. Their hear- 
ing teachers, knowing how such words sownd, read 
the letters and explain the unknown words. A 
sign-board on a house between the institution and 
the city reads: ‘‘ This house and lot for sail.” With 
our pupils the word “‘ sail” is associated with water 
and ships. Not. knowing, of course, that ‘‘sale” 
and ‘‘sail” sounded thesame, they were completely 
at sea as to what the sign meant, There was no 
water in sight, no ships, and therefore, to them, the 
the sign was Greek. Our semi-mutes—those who 
learned to talk before becoming deaf and who have 
retained their power of speech—as a general rule 
make mistakes in spelling just as hearing children 
do, although they are much farther advanced in 
language. The general opinion of our teacher is 
that hearing children should not be taught in learn- 
ing to spell to use or depend upon a means so upre- 
liable as sound, when another so reliable and un- 
failing as sight is available, Very truly yours, 

Moses Foisom. 


T am convinced, myself, that things cannot be 
expected to turn up of themselves. We must, in 
@ measure, assist to turn them up.—DIcKENs, 
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RECESS.—WHY AND WHY NOT. 


WHY. 

(1) An interval is needed for more thorough ven- 
tilation than can be effected with the children in 
the room, even though they are exercisirig. (2) 
Certain restrictions must be placed upon individu- 
ai recesses, which endanger the health of the 
child, by keeping him in when he should leave the 
room. (8) It gives rest and relaxation to both pu- 
pil and teacher, and affords the latter opportunity 
to prepare work for the next hour. (4) The difficul- 
ties that arise in the playground prepare the chil- 
dren for the difficulties of life, and afford the teach- 
er opportunities for impressing sentiments of for- 
bearance, generosity, and honor. (5) Time spent 
upon the playground is time taken from the streets, 
where they are subject to worse influences and 
without supervision. (6) Individual recesses in- 
terrupt the work of the school, and there is danger 
of loitering by the way, improper communication, 
and defacement of buildings. 

WHY NOT. 

(1) The abolition of recesses would lessen oppor- 
tunities for moral contamination; (2) diminish the 
time nocessarily taken from schocl-work for the 
settlement of cases of misconduct occurring on the 
playground; (8) lessen the liability to bodily in- 
jury from rude sports, and the opportunity for the 
large boys to abuse the small; (4) cut off a fruit- 
ful source of colds from exposure to inclement 
weather and sudden change of temperature. (5) 
The dismissal of school at. 11:30 would be a great 
convenience to many parents who need the ser- 
vices of their children at that hour. (6) More time 
is gained for school work; the time spent in pre- 
paring for and returning from recess, with that of 
the recess, amounting often to more than the half 
hour taken from the end of the session. (7) The 
plan where tried has proved satisfactory toall con. 
cerned; (8) closes the afternoon session before the 
daylight begins to grow dim in winter, avoiding 
damage to the eyes; (9) Gives a longer period for 
dinner and rest at noon; (10) Causes no distrac 
tion of attention from the regular school-work. 
Many pupils return from a recess totally unfitted 
for mental labor for the rest of the session. 


> 
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THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 


It is agreed by the best thinkers that the end of 
education is character; that the pupils really enter 
the humble wayside school-house, half-battered 
down, and the huge brick structures that appear 
at intervals on our city streets, in order to be bene- 
fited morally and spiritually. And, to go further, 
that the studies are only incidental things—that 
the arithmetic and geography and grammar are 
like the trowel and hod in the hands of the mason 
atthe wall. This is the belief shared by those who 
have thought the most on the subject. They are 
correct, undoubtedly. 

The teacher who has just “taken” a school, looks 
at the ‘‘lessons to be heard ;” that is his idea of the 
business he has at hand; to cram in a certain 
amount of knowledge is the end heaimsat. He 
thinks little of character—he does not aim at that. 
If told that is the supreme object, and that if he 
misses it his work isa failure, ho doubts the accur- 
acy of the statement. He will think about it, how- 
ever, and after a while he will ask, ‘‘ Haw can I 
build character?” This is indeed an important 
question. 

1. Let it be understood at the outset that charac 
ter will grow if the conditions are suitable. This 
world was designed by the Creator as a field in 
which character might grow, just as the soil was 
designed for the germination and development of 
wheat. 

2. The employment of the intelligence or the intel- 
lectual side of our nature is necessary to develop 

. character. In general, we may say thatthe search 
after truth is one of the great means for reaching the 
‘good. Hence itis of the highest importance thatthe |! 
work the child does should be intelligent work. To | other 
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set a child to learn things it cannot comprehend, 
defeats the gaining of character, be this the alpha- 
bet, reading, grammar, or even’Bible verses. The 
conditions for growth are violated by not making 
the matter plain and comprehensible. 

8. There must be ‘a perception of a rule of right. 
This is no mystery. The child learns that fire will 
burn, water will drown, and bodies will fall; he | %' 
sees there are laws governing things, and sets him- 
self to know those Jaws. He will see there are 
laws regulating conduct, and by training he learns 
toobey them. Here we have the beginning of’‘‘ the 
coming of the kingdom of God”; when man obeys 
all God’s laws, God’s kingdom will fully come. 

Perhaps this seems very abstract, and the teach- 
er may say, ‘‘This may be true, but how cun I use it?” 

1. Determine that what you require the pupil to 
memorize he perfectly understands, because truth- 
seeking develops character. 

2. Give suitable employment to every child for 
every moment; work in its time, play in its time; 
because thus the will is employed concentrating 
the attention; the result is will-training, and this 
is character building. 

3. Be sure that the work of the child—your teach- 
ing and his learning—brings decided and perman- 
ent pleasure. Nature gives us pleasure, endless 
pleasure. Nature is the means God has provided 
to educate us. Copy Nature’s plan then ; follow 
natural methods of teaching. Render the child en- 
thusiastic over his study. In this way there is 
growth all around—moral as wellas mental growth 
—character will be found to have grown. 

4. Be sure that something really valuable results 
from the work of the child; Ido not mean valu- 
able to you but to him. Toattain truth, asin the 
solution of a problem, a child will work indefatiga- 
bly; but suppose it is memorizing something beyond 
his experience? This will not minister to his 
growth. 

5. Be sure you train them to self-government. A 
child that cannot govern himself has a weak char- 
acter. He must not only know principles, but he 
must have habits. Habituate the child to act from 
unselfish motives—from a rule of right. Make the 
school-room a training ground for self-control. 

Ask yourselves: Are the children happy? Are 
they searching for truth? Are they working in- 
telligently ? Are they obtaining valuable results ? 
(not words merely). Are the habits they are form- 
ing good ones? Are they self-managing? Are 
they thoughtful of others ? 





TeacHers oF Scrence.—It may also not be amiss 
to call attention to certain requirements in the 
teacher. That an original investigator in any sci- 
ence may be a poor instructor in that science is too 
well known to be disputed, but I believe it to be 
equally true, that no man can teach any science in 
spirit and truth—can produce upon his pupils the 
effect that ought to be produced—unless he has 
the spirit and knowledge of an investigator him- 
self. . In truth, it is confidently believed that no 
man can be a teacher of the highest order who has 
not walked in the temple of mystery itself, and 
wrung from Mother Nature some of her closely- 
guarded secrets. As well ask one who has only 
read about disease to properly teach medical stu- 
dents the practice of medicine, as to ask one who 
has only read about any science to give proper in- 
struction to his students in it. Yet this is the 
thing which the majority of our colleges are doing, 
and they fill their chairs as if they thought a 
thorough training in any science disqualified a man 
for teaching it. And then we are told that science- 
teaching isa failure! Is not the failure more in 
the teachers chosen than in the subjectsi—M. E. 
Wapswortha, Ph. D., in — Science Monthly 
for April. 


Driven CRAZY BY Harp Srupy.—Another case 
to be added to the list is that of William J. Cornell, 
who, worn out by severe study, became violently 
insane, and attempted to kill all the members of 
his y. He had spent 15 years in preparing 

If to enter the order of Jesuits, and in an: 








other year would have been admitted. 
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LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


[By — we ae the following list of incor- 
rect forms of speech often used. Supt. Hinedale if 
Cleveland, calls the attention of his teachers to this 
as very valuable. The teacher may write them on the 
blackboard where they can be studied. The pupils 
should have little blank books in which these forms are 
copied, as well as others that they may notice. These 

will train the eyes of the pupil ; he must learn to criti- 


cise himself.—Ep ] 

“When a person talks like that they ought to be 
ashamed of it;” “I hain’t forgot;’ “So many 
spoonsfull;” “They came to see my brother and J;” 
“Between you and J;” “The man whom they in- 
tend shall do that work; ‘“‘I thought it was him; 
“I knew it was her;’ “One of the balls were 
struck ;” “Either of them are too old;” ‘Every- 
body has a right to express their mind;” “These 
kind of grapes are not good;” “I shall go and lay 
down ;” ‘The books are laying on the floor;” “I 
laid abed ;” ‘‘He set on the bench till sundown;” 
“I should have tent ;” ‘“You done wrong;” “I have 
drunk ;” ‘They have began ;” They hadn't ought 
to;” “Says I;” and “I says;” “I meant to have 
called there last night ;” “If you had have sent me 
word ;” “T have got the book in my library;” “I 
like it equally as well;” ‘““We are going to town for 
to see the pictures:” “‘The student said it and re- 
peated it again;” ‘Returning back;” “The fruit 
was gathered off of that tree;” ‘I will think on 
thee, love;” ‘‘More than you think for;” “Who 
was the proposal made to?” “He or his nephew 
have signed the paper;” ‘“‘Henry or John are to go 
there to-night;” “I don't know but what I shall 
sail;” “Kate seldom ever uses the wrong wo 
“Cold water is a preventative ;” ‘“‘Please cut it in 
half ;” “She has married a man with lots of mon- 
ey;” “He got loads of compliments ;” ‘They say he 
enjoys bad health ;” ““Corporeal ounishment;” ‘‘The 
professor learnt us German ;” ‘“You have sown this 
seam badly ;” ‘The two first verses ;” ‘Susan is the 
handsomest of the two;” “Mary writes as Jane 
would have wrote ;” ‘‘Neither smoking or drinking 
allowed ;” ““Her husband is covetchus;” ‘‘Belov'd 
brethren” and “Their daughters were beloved ;” 
“He is forsook ;” ‘“‘Not as I know of;” “‘He has trod 
on my skirt;” ‘“‘Have you shook the shawl ?” “I 
only called to price your goods;” ‘‘He is quite as 
good as me ;” “‘Those people ;” ‘‘Was you reading 
just now ?” “I see him last Monday ;” ‘“‘They have 
broke the window;” “Give me them books;” “It 
was not him ; it was me ;” “The baby has felldown 
stairs;” “There is danger of a drouth ;” “If 1 was 
rich I would buy a carriage;” ‘I propose to start 
to-morrow ;” ‘““‘We conversed together ;” “I have 
seen for this twenty years;” ‘Seldom or ever ;” 
“He is known through Europe;” “The river bank 
is overflown ;” “Tt was no use asking him;” “Who 
may you be ;” “Five pair of gloves;” “I should think 
James was the tallest ;” ‘Fairly or no;” “They 
were all drownded ;” ‘‘This shop to let;” “This 
room is twelve foot long;” ‘‘He lives at London;” 
“‘He left his books to home;” ‘‘Such another mis- 
take;” “Give me both of those books;” ‘He 
plunged down into the stream;” “By the latter end 
of the week;” “Because why?’ ‘‘They covered it 
over ;” ‘“My sister called and we both took a walk;” 
“A new pair of shoes;” “Combined together ;” 
“Send me a dispatch ;” “He went unbeknown to 
me;” ‘I lit on this. passage;” “I was necessitated 
to do it;” ‘‘Almost no knowledge;” ‘‘Somewheres 
in the city;” “1 fear I shall discommode you;” 
‘Accused him for neglecting his duty ;” ‘‘To fy the 
country ;” “I’m thinking’ they will come;” “His 
conduct admits of no apology;’ “‘A gent called to 
see me;” “You have no call to be angry;” “I had 
rather not;” “‘No less than ten persons;” “A couple 
of pounds;” ‘‘He is noways in fault ;” ‘‘He is like to 
be;” “I am bald in comparison to you;” “‘The dim- 
ner was all eaten up ;” “It fell on the floor;” “Aix 
weeks back ;” ‘“‘Who finds him in money ?” “Be 
that as it will ;” ‘Since when ?” ‘I saw it in here;” 

“That ain't right; My every hope;” ‘‘The wind 
sets that way ;” ‘‘Nobody else but him ;” ‘Hither of 
the three ;” “‘Neither the one or the other? ” “The 
other one :” “Above a month;” “Such another ;” 
“He was in eminent danger;” “Vv 


egetables are 
plenty ;” “They mutually loved each otber;” “No. 
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wheres;” . ‘Least wise ;’ ‘Up to the scratch » 
“‘Down on him;” ‘Walk into him ;” *‘Is that.so?” 
“Did you ever ?” “ Well, I never !” 

Of course these inaccuracies are of different 
classes and degrees. Some of them may be excused 
in.common talk, as betukening a kind of playful 
or humorous familiarity, the incorrectness being 
intentional, ‘and as well understood by the speaker 
as the hearer. 


a 





Por the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
STUDY THE SCHOLARS. 


The teacher should study the developments of 
his school-room; they all mean something, If to- 
ward the close of the day he detects that restless 
ness that betokens indisposition for fuither mon. 
tal labor, let him introduce something to brighten 
the scene—something to break up the monotony. 
Tle must yield sometimes to the emergencies of the 
hour. It is a poor victory that is obtained at the 
expense of a refusal to recognize the needs of a 
child’s nature. Such victories are defeats. But 
let. me give an incident. 

It was Friday, and the last hour of theday. Both 
teacher and children. were tired, dispirited, and 
mentally unhinged. It had been a day of trial. 
Many visitors had come in who would talk in that 
hal aloud tone that so entirely demoralizes a 
school and destroys the poise of the best teacher in 
the world. They had gone, and there was a com- 
plete vacuum in the school-work. The school-thread 
was broken. and its severed ends floated wildly 
in the vitiated school air. Every repressed influence 
of mischief that had been kept in check during the 
week, burst the bonds, and like a Jack-in-the-box, 
stood up in revolt. Idle hands began to play; eyes 
danced with a determination for fun. The boy in 
the corner found a bit of orange peel and, with an 
unerring shot, brought the sober little girl in front 
to her feet.in surprised indignation, The children 
laughed, and the ‘‘ good time” was inaugurated. 

But the teacher was not inexperienced. It was 
a psychological impossibility to press those chil- 
dren down to school-work under the existing con- 
ditions. The spirit of application which had accom- 
plished so much during the week, was exhausted, 
and the unavoidable reaction had set in; but it 
had set in an hour too early. 

The imperative demand for change, by half a 
hundred children must be met, and met. instantly. 
Like an inspiration came to her the. fact.that, on 
the top shelf of her cabinet lay fifty books of poe- 
try -supplementary reading that had been laid 
aside, She rose to her feet, and in the most mag- 
netic tones possible, said: ‘Children, you know I 
don’t think you can read poetry. Do you really 
believe you could if I should give you along time to 
study it in ?” 

They caught the infection of her voice. They 
saw something fo do before them. The teacher 
‘doubted their capacity. and each pupil felt de- 
termined to disappoint her. In three minutes every 
child was absorbed in the picture of, 


**fTommy Rook in the nook, 
With the nest of little rooks,” 


and a calm fell on the school-room, broken only by 
the ticking of the clock and an occasional rustle of 
‘the leaves. , * 

Looxking at the clock in feigned surprise that the 

time was gone, she chose the brightest of the 
selections, and revd it herself to the children, who, 
with open mouths, literally and figuratively drank 
in the treat. 





Quietly, under the spell of the rhythm, they}: 


went out. The teacher stood looking after them 
as they bounded’ im the sunshine, and learned 
anew the old, old lesson, that to know a child’s na- 
ture is the key to success and happiness in the 
| ‘Tae mails continue to come with numerous busi- 
_ ness letters to the Scoot JouRNAL office. The 
‘number of new subscriptions réceived is much 
larger than in any previous year, and may be still 
larger if the friends of education. make an effort. 
Tt is a good sign when education, journals flourish. 





FOR THE SCHOI ARS. 





THE BUILDERS. 


FOR RECITATION. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great ; 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 
For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen 
In the older days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere, 


Let us.do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

‘Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing, in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find 1ts place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turiets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 


And one boundless reach of sky. 
HENRY W. 





NGFELTOW. 





POLITENESS. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

Did you ever see a boy come lounging into a room 
with his hat on, interrupting the conversation of his 
elders? Did you ever see a man rush to be first at the 
table, or to get a seat in a crowded car, when ladies 
were standing, or push his way in front of people to get 
a look at something. Perhaps you have heard one drum 
and whistle in company. Such are impolite people. If 
you should advise them to be more polite, they would 
probably say ‘‘ What’s the use of being polite?” That 
is just what 1 want to show. ist. It adds to the com- 
fort of other people ; no one likes to be elbowed around 
or have his corns tread on, tobacco smoke blown in his 
face, or a great din made in his ears, 2nd. It adds to 
the happiness ef other people ; you can make a poor old 
woman happy all day by helping her over a crossing or 
giving her a lift on her basket when she needs it, 8r:l. 
It makes people respect you and that i. considerable ; 
it makes one respect himself more—feel more like a 
man—to have the respect of others. 4th. It brings him 
friends ; people won’t care to cultivate your acquain- 
tance if you take no pains to make yourself agreeable. 
And 5th. It brings success in business ; every merchant 
knows how important it is to show courtesy to his cus- 
tomers, and he wants polite clerks, and polite salesmen.’ 
Politeness is a better recomendation for a young man 
than a dozen letters. Politeness pays in every way. It 
is. a good thing to.investin.. I advise you to make a 
large investment. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 

{ can be used by the live af exercise , 
— — 

KNOWLEDGE is power. Bacon. 

DESEKVE succéss and you will win it. 

LaxBor well directed will achieve ull things. 

A THING of beauty is a joy forevar.—Kxats. 

CHaRMs strike the sight, but merit wins the soul, 

MeN are but children of'a larger growth.—SnypeEr. 

EDUCATION is the chief defense of nations. —BURKE. 

ASTRONOMERS have discovered a new belt in Saturn. 

HEAVEN lies about us in our infancy.—WorpswortH. 

Lite things console us because little things afflict 











Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.—SHaxg- 

AN ounce of cl eerfulness is worth more than a ton of 
melancholy. 

FAMUAARITY with the language of vice is a step-to- 
ward vice itself. 





WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





In the Senate a bill to establish a National Forest Re- 
servation was reported, also the Naval Appropriation 
bill. Bills were introduced making an appropriation 
for an exploration of Alaska, to amend the Patent 
Laws, to authorize a commission for the examination 
of new designs for steamships, and to provide for the 
establishment of a silk culture bureau. Debate on the 
Educational bill was continued during the week. A 
bill for the relief of the Jeanette survivors was passed, 

In the House a bill was introduced for the construc- 
tion of a merchant ship of new design. Committees 
reported the bills to amend the naturalization laws, to 
provide for the inspection of live stock, and to regulate 
the letting of mail contracts. The Indian Appropria- 
tion bill was passed also the Silver Bill, which provides 
for the recomage of the trade dollars into standard 
silver dollars. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


April 2.—A cestructive storm swept through the South and 
West.—The American Forestry Congress will meet at Washing- 
ton, May 7. 

April 3. The steamer Steinman, from Antwerp to New Y: rk, 
was wrecked near Halifax. 120 lives lost. 

April 4—ihe funeral of the Duke :f Albany t ok place at 
Windsor Castle.—The funeral of Mrs. Ottendorfer, in New York, 
was attended by vast crowds of people. 

April 5.—A mass meeting of the Socialists was held at Cooper 
Union, N. Y., to discuss the Cincinnati riot. The police, fearing 
disturbance, were presen: in a large force.—Fire in the pine for- 
ests of North Carolina has destroyed many farm-houses and tur- 
pentine orchards. : 

April 6,=Nubar Pasha has tesigned the presidéncy of the Cotin- 
cil of Ministers, from dissatisfaction with the English policy. 

April 7.—The Wagner singers arrived from Europe.—Indians in 
British Columbia and Washington Territory arc preparing to rc- 
venge the death of one of their number. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company are to put 
weather signals on their trains for the benefit of far- 
mers. Red and blue suns, red and blue cr: scents, and 
red and blue stars will! indicate the sorts of weather that 
are predicted. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the business of raising 
sweet-scented flowers for their perfume alone may be 
gathered from the fact that Europe and British India 
consume about 150,000 gallons of handkerchief per- 
fumes yearly; that the English revenue from eau de 
cologne 1s $40,000 annually, an that the total revenue 
of other perfumes is estimated at $200,000 annually. 
There is one great perfume distillery at Cannes in 
France which uses yearly 100,000 pounds of acacia 
flowers, 140,000 pounds of rare flower leaves, 32,000 
pounds of jasmine blossoms, 20,000 of tuberose blossoms, 
and an immense q antity of other materi. 

Snake Bites anpD HypropHospia.—Dr. Woodbridge 
saysin case of a bite of a venomous serpent, the old 
method of sucking the wound with the lips is one of the 
first things to be resorted to. If the poison is in the 
circulation, the use of strong brandy or whiskey, in 
quantities powerful enough to produce intoxication, 
must be resorted to. The bite of a mad dog should be 
cauterized at once by a pericil of lunar caustic or by ap- 
plication of irons heated white. Hydrophobic poison re- 
mains in the spot where the bite occurs for several days 
or weeks, and not until this poison ferments does it be- 
come dangerous. A London surgeon allowed himself to 
be bitten eighty times by rabid dogs, each time success- 
fully cauterizing the wound, But by neglecting the 
cauterization too long, the last bite proved fatal. , 

BaTTLes BETWEEN WILD Begasts.—A British officer 
says that in India a very large tiger had a fight with 
a wild pig near his bungalow, and the pig won, The 
| tiger was.found dead, with wounds all over him, ribs 
broken and a severe gash across the shoulder. An- 
other Englishman, when-out camping in Bengal, came 
up to the battlefield of a tiger and a wild pig. The tiger 
had been slain, and his carcass was found still watm 
and terribly slashed and mangled. In each case the 
pig had escaped, so that none knew the extent of his in- 


once witnessed a combat between a 
round 
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EDUCATIONAL NOT — 


NEW YORK CITY. 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART FOR WOMEN.—The second 
term of the school closes the last Friday in April. There 
will be a summer term beginning the first Monday in 
June and ending the first Friday in September. The 
course of instruction includes free-hand drawing, in- 
dustrial design for carpets, oil-cloths, wall-paper, etc., 
wood engraving, modeling and sculpture, repoussé 
work, and flower painting. Mrs. Florence E. Cory, 251 
West 28d street, New York City, will give full particu- 
iars upon application. 


The Board Committee on Teachers, on application of 
the trustees of the Twenty-first Ward school, recom- 
mended that Miss Sarah F. Buckelew, Principal of Pri- 
mary Department G. 8. No. 49, be paid the salary pre- 
scribed in the Manual, for principals of fourteen years’ 
standing in Primary Departments and Schools, whose 
record for five years preceding the application shall 
have been ‘‘ excellent.” To all familiar with Miss Buc- 
alew’s noble work at No, 49 this contemplated increase 
of salary will be voted ‘‘ well-deserved,” 


The Mail an d Express says: ‘‘ Boston has six super- 
visors who examine would-be teachers for licenses, in- 
spect and examine classes, and overlook the work of 
teachers. A committee appointed. to investigate the 
‘alleged superfluousness of the Boston supervisorsbip. 
reports, as the work accomplished by the supervisors, 
that ‘poor teachers have been dropped from the 
schools, well-qualfied teachers have taken their places, 
and nearly all in the service seem to be inspired with 
an earnest purpose to enlarge their knowledge and to 
improve their methods of teaching.’ If our New York 
superintendents devoted less time to examining and 
marking classes and grading teachers simply by the re- 
sults of such examinations, and more time to helping 
the teachers, encouraging good methods, correcting bad 
ones, suggesting improvements and making themselves 
a real aid to teachers, instead of what they are now—a 
damper and a discouragement—it would be a tremen- 
dous improvement, and would do more than any other 
one thing toward the perfecting of a school system al- 
ready admirable in many respects,” [The assistant 
superintendents will cease to mark teachers whenever 
so directed. It is no more pleasure to them than to the 
teachers,— Ep. ]} 
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ELSEWHERE. 

NorMAL ParRK, ILL.—Eight teachers from the Muske- 
gan, Mich , schools spent a few days at the Normal 
School lately,—Mr. Krakowizer of Elmira, N. Y., a 
teacher of several years’ experience, is the latest addi- 
tion to the senior class, 


InpDIAN TERRITORY.—The Worcester Academy, estab- 
lished at Vinita for the Indians, by the Woman’s De- 
partment of the Home Missionary Society, has over 100 
pupils, all it can accommodate. Many have been turned 
away for lack of room. One Shawnee girl has applied 
for special instruction in German and mathematics, 
who will have to come thirty miles for each recitation. 


Iiu.= Mr. Gattery of Lincoln, has prepared blank re- 
ports on postal cards for the teachers of Logan Co., to 
be filled up and sent to him monthly, so that he will 
have numbers of pupils enrolled, daily average, average 
per cent. of attendance, do. deportment, do. examina- 
tions, time lost by absence, do. tardiness, cases of cor- 
poral punishment, number of suspensions and expul- 
sions. 

New Yor«.—There is a growing disatisfaction among, 
the teachers of this city in regard to the kind of work 
being done. Their time is so fully taken up preparing 
for examination that they have little or no time to 
teach pupils to think. To pass a creditable examina- 
tion is made the chief aim instead of mind develop- 
ment. Some blame the teachers for this,’some blame 
the Superintendents, and some the Board of Education. 
All want to see a change of some kind. 

Paterson, N. J.—The Board of Education have decid- 
ed to extend the study of history to the primary grades. 
Supt. Meleney has prepared a program which gives the 
subjects to be taken up and references to selections in 
school readers bearmg upon them. The subjects are 
arfanged upon the plan of memorial ‘days. Thus Jan. 
17; the subject of Franklin is taken up ; Feb: 12, Lincoln; 
Feb, 22, Washington; April 19, — ——— 
May 80, Decoration Day, etc. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND EXPosi- 
TION.—At Madison, Wis., July 15 to 18, 1884.—The fol- 
lowivg railroad rates have been secured >. ‘* Round trip 
» tickets” will be sold by each of the following rmlways : 
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New York Central; New York and Erte ;| West Shore 
and Buffalo ; Del., Lack. and Western ; Pennsylvania ; 
Baltimore and Ohio: from New York to Madison and 
return, for $30,55, tickets good for return until Aug, 31. 
Tickets at other points than New York City, on each of) 
the above railways, can be had at corresponding reduced 
rates. Further particulars will be given next week. 

MuskEa@on, Micu.—Three days were spent by Col, and‘ 
Mrs. Parker at the Teachers’ Institute. The former 
gave talks on reading, number, spelling, geography, and 
writing. Mrs. Parker talked on the Delsarte method of 
expression, The day sessions, as well as the evening 
lectures, were attended by every member of what Col. 
Parker denominates one of the most “ intelligent school 
boards in the United States.” Much interest is mani- 
fested in the New Education by the citizens of this wide 
awake lumber town of Michigan. Fine school-houses, 
excellent teachers, good apparatus, and all that goes to 
make first-class schools are to be found in the Muske- 
gon schools. The directors showed their appreciation of 
Colonel’s and Mrs. Parker’s services by presenting them 
with $150. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE.—The seventh 
annual session will open July 11, and continue five 
weeks. Prof. H. H. Straight, of the Cook Co. Normal 
School will have charge of the Department of Pedagogy 
and Industrial Science. The circular says that ‘‘ The 
aim of this department igs to furnish to kindergartnets, 
superintendents, and teachers generally, a superior 
method of studying and teaching psychology as applied 
to education ; a course in methods of teaching the com- 
mon branches, etc.; 2 course of instruction in the work- 
shop and laboratory, teaching the construction and 
use of simple physical and chemical apparatus, also the 
making of blocks, geometrical forms, rules, co mpasses, 
etc., for use in the different grades of schools,” as Prof. 
Straight has for mulated and reduced his ideas to a sys 
tem on the above mentioned subjects, it will be worth 
the time aud money of kindergartners and superintend- 
ents to take his course. For further information address 
him, Normal Park, Ill., care Cook Co.. Normal School, 


QUEENS Co., N. Y.—The Teachers’ Association met at 
Jamaica, March 15. Principal A. A. Beattie, of College 
Point, in discussing penmanship, said that all school 
desks were so high that the pupil’s.arm is brought into 
an unnatural and strained position, thereby preventing 
a free and easy movement, He also advised and insist- 
ed upon having the proper finger and arm movements 
taught in the schools. Principal Wm. M. Peck, of 
Whitestone illustrated his method of securing regular 
attendance, and said that in order to attain such results 
it appears necessary for teachers to disregard the wishes 
of parents and ‘‘ be a law unto themselves.” The Rev. 
Mr. Russell, of Oyster Bay, delivered a very able ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Moral Influence of Teachers.” He 
claimed that the complete development of the child 
means more than physical and mental growth, That 
while doctrines and creeds should be ignored, the true 
principles of religion should be instilled into the pupil 
and illustrated by the daily life of theteachers. About 
forty of Mr, Ballard’s pupils gave a very fine exhibition 
in their gympasium which 1s the only one of its kind in 
Queens County. The Queens Co. Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Jamaica, May 5th to 9th. 

BROOKLYN.—On the evening of March 27, the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association was addressed by Mayor Low, 
who spoke of the need of more accommodations for the 
schools, and made the startling statement that the city 
schouls have, by at least 15,000, too small seating capacity. 
He made a strong plea for strengthening and improving 
the primary schools. He says he is not opposed to higher 
education by the public, except where it is at the cost or 
to the detriment of primary education. The present, 
emphasis on primary work is likely to be more than 
temporary. He urges upon the teachers the importance 
of their position. The work of the Board of Education 
is only a nreans to an end. Appliances are efficient only 
as they aid the teacher’s work. ‘The teachers area part 
of a large system, and as such should improve them- 
selves in their profession for the sake of Brooklyn, and) 
as a means to this end, make themselves acquainted 
with current professivnal literature. — In connection: 
with the k cture, a concert was given by the Brooklyn) 
Cecilian Club, under the direction of Prof. A. 8.’ Gas- 
well, assisted by some talented soloists.—The Teachers’ 
Association elected Mr. Wheaton A. Welsh, principal of 
School No. 85, for president, and adopted resolutions in 
memory of the late Dr. 8S. G. Taylor. 

Conn.—Twenty-two new school buildings were built 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1883. Six are at Wat-} 
erbury, and are models.of school architecture, They. 
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are all two-story, containing three or four rooms, each 
of which accommodates fifty pupils with separate desks. 
Each room ha; an open-grate fireplace for ventilation, 
and low blackboards extending all around the roomm 
Ther? 1s a small,reception room in each building where 
teachers can receive parents, and a cloak room on ‘each 
side of the teacher’s platform, with windows so arrang- 
ed that the teacher has'a full view of the interior of each. 
The cloak-rooms are ventilated througly the roof and 
accessible only through the school-room. Each room is 
well provided with closets for books, maps and appa- 
ratus. There are 64 libraries in the State, and the num- 
ber is increasing ; there has been an increase of from 
$2,000 to $3,000 for the last two years in the money ex- 
pended for libraries. Charles D, Hine, Scretary of the 
State Board of Education, says the great needs are a gen- 
eral and active interest in the schools, better supervi- 
sion, a course of study, and a system of uniting the 
svhools, establishing primary schools at convenient 
points, with a grammar school at some central point. 

In 50 per cent. of the districts there has been ‘a large 
increase in teachers’ wages, showing better instruction 
ani better appreciation of the teacher's work. 


SUPERINTENDENTS LN CouNciL,—The School Superin- 
teudents of New York State formed an association for 
the discussion of their work, at Syracuse, Nov, 22 and 
28; 1888. .A permanent organization was formed with 
Supt..C. W; Cole of Albany, president; 8S. A. Ells of 
Rochester, secretary, and H. R. Sanford of Middletown, 
treasurer. The time and place of next meeting, Albany, 
Nov. 20 and 21, 1884. Subjectsdiscussed were, “‘ Teach- 
ers’ Meetings,” ‘‘ Visitation of Schools,” ‘“ Examina- 
tions,” ‘‘ Kindergartens,” “ Methods in Geography, 
Language,” etc. On the subject of teachers’ meetings, 
J. J. Gorton of Sing Sing said that his teachers had held 
meetings for séventeen years. '“‘All sorts of practical 
educational topics are discussed, notably such as have 
been suggested by one’s own experience, or by the pe- 
rusal of e@ucational journals. I regard the teachers’ 
mieéting as one of the most important means of improv: - 
ment. By its means what one knows, all soon know 
also. Attendance on the meeting is voluntary, but all 
the teachers take pleasure in attending.” Many of the 
Superintendents supported the no recess plan. Sypt. 
Barringer (Newark, N. J.,) said of corporal punishment : 
** | know of no stronger argument against it than the 
fact that our schools are proportionately better as, the 
use of the rod declines. I for one do not believe that 
brutality has very much to do in the developing,of 
}brain. Children should be required to obey. Discipline 
must.be had, and rules enforced. But this can all be 
done without clubbing.” The subject of School Visita- 
tion was discussed trom the Superintendent's point of 
view, Mr. Snow said, ‘“‘I think the teacher should al- 
ways respectfully recognize the entrance of the super- 
intendent ; it is due to his position and to herself, in 
setting an example of politeness and good breeding to 
her pupils.” Mr, Smith said: ‘‘ The greater part of a 
Superintendent's time for the first six or eight weeks is 
needed. in starting young and inexperienced teachers.” 
Mr. Cole said: ‘‘Iam. especially dissatisfied with the 
work done in our schools in the introductory portions 
of geography., The slavish adherence of teachers to the 
lines of the text books hag made the study ‘ flat, etale, 
and unprofitable’ to their pupils. We have ordered 
moulding boards to be made, and will try Col. Parker's 
methods during this year.” 

FOREIGN 

Brazit.—There is great agitation over the project of 
the Cabinet, toturp the property of monastic orders in- 
to money for the empire. A vast amount of property is 
held by these orders, but the convents have very few 
members. The Anjuda Convent in Rio Janeiro holds 
grounds worth’ millions of dollars in the center of the 
hcity, and is-occupied by three aged nuns. It is proposed 
to secure to them a revenue for their support, but the 
nieasure is bitterly opposed to the clerical party and the 
Princess Isabel; heiress to the throne. 

‘Lonpon.—Mr. George Peabody in 1862-78, gave two 
and a half millions to erect buildings for poor people in 
London. Up to the end of the year 1888 the trustées 

fed provided for the artisan and laboring poor of | 'Lon- 
‘don 9,693 youtiie, exctust ve of bath-rooms, laundries'and 
wash-honses. 


rooms | com 4,359 
a » 78 of four rooms, 1,521 of three 8, 
8,078 of Awo Bq end-$00 af one roo by 
bo Peg pi bpdnwenh vg g was 
t week, ‘and of each room 2s, 1jd, The 
| be ‘al cones A the free, use of; water, Jaun- 
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relomoneiption ton pon of paper 
ee 
‘worth naliog are worth putting i a letter; bo ‘not scad ‘them 
en postal cards. i » ing 
ist, Whose works would you recommend in ancient 
History? ) 
. Is “The shortest distance between two points” 
a suit; ble definition for a straight line? 
Grd, Is heat a cause or an effect? — 
__ 4th, Don’t 50 ots. x 50cts=0? 
5th. Why is sunshine warmer to us on the earth than 
_it is when we leave the earth though we approach the 
, fan? Is this fact not contrary to the laws of heat? 
_ 6th, Oct. 4th, 5th, and 6th of 1884, are in the future. 
Is it correct to, use —* in, the above sentence? If so, 
how do you parse “4th?” — C. C. H. 
[(1) There are many good works on Ancient History. 
As to the volume you had better purchase, it depends 
onthe size and price 66 much that it is difficult to give 
an answer. Badrnes’s Ancient Peoples, $1.00, Thal- 
heimer’s, $1'80, are excellent works. (2) Yes. Why 
“ndt? (8) Heat is in a certain sense an effect. To be 
more ‘precise—it is molar motive changed to molecular 
motive.’ (4) No. (8) Because the earth reflects heat, 
atid because the atmosphere is denser near the earth. 
(6) Adjective (ordinal) qualifying day understood.—Ep.] 


Will you answer the following questions ? (1) What 
are China and France fighting about? (2) Who was 
Arabi Pasha? (3) Is the false prophet. Mahdi the sole 
cause of the war in Africa? (4) Who is Osman Digna ? 
(5) 1s it correct or incorrect to say, ‘‘ Is she much sick”? 
and why ? A. FLW. 

(1) See page 102 of Feb. 16 ScHOOL JOURNAL. (2) An 

. who rose from the lowest rank in the army to 
a position of influence; then to the office of prime min- 

lister. He was opposed to foreign interference in Egyp- 
tian affairs, and carried his opposition so far as: to 
create # rebellion, suppressed by the English. (8) Main- 

"Jy. \'Thesuppression of the slavetrade is another cause. 
(4) An officer who has shown ability in directing the 
‘Arabs im their opposition to England. (5) Incorrect. 
** Much” cannot be used comparvtively except in aslang 
way.—Bb.] 

The “Talks on Teaching” do not prove to be very 
satisfactory to our teachers. so much of it is written for 
those who have every facility for teaching, so little 
of it is beneficial to the average teacher in the average 
school. G. C. 





[True, But you do wrong to feel that you cannot |, 


apply the principle methods it suggests. Prof. Kennedy 
at one his institutes was met by the remark: ‘‘We 
cannot use these methods in the country schools; we 
have no numeral frames”—‘“‘Stop there—you can get 
buttons, can you not, or pumkin seeds?” ‘Yes, sir, 
but we have no blackboard.” “You can get slated 

" paper that answers all the purpose at a small expense.” 
«Well, we don’t have maps.” ‘Your pupils can' make 
them, a school in Brooklyn has no maps, but! those its 
pupils have made.” “ Well, we don’t have any charts,” 
“You can make charts on cheap manila paper.” The 
objector sat down. The truth is that the best teaching 
in the world may be done in ‘the country school-house. 
‘It is not “facilities” that are wanted, but brains. In 

‘my city schools where every freility is afforded poor 
teaching'abounds.—Eb.] 


I want you to know how pleased I am with the’ 
JouRNAL. It seems to inspire me with fresh interest 





and.love for my work, It; must be a great help to}: 


everyone who is trying to be a teacher in the true sense 
of the word. Lam especially glad of the helps contributed 
by ‘‘Golden Thoughts.” They help to make an interest 
.,ing opening exercise, The verses in “‘ Golden Thoughts” 
I write on the blackboard and teach to them; after 
which they copy each one carefully in a blank-book, set 
apart for that purpose, their attention being specially 
directed to the punctuation and use of capitals. I find 
ita help'in my school. But it is only one of the helps I 
get from the pages of your os Accept the sincere 
thanks and best wishes of A BSTERN TEACHER. 

Tam to organize a teachers institute to meet 
All the teachers I have talked with have promised to 
‘take part, ‘should like to have some suggestions as 
‘to the ' Could 





subject. I have no doubt more would be done in this 
direction if! we only knew how to make the beginning. 
J. T. DEAN. 

{See elsewhere for suggestions.—Eb. } 

What is the best ‘work ¢n Psychology for a person 
who has never given the subject s*a ty ? F. M. C. 

[It is difficult to apswer this question. Psychology 
cannot be read into; you can get terms and names 
from Wayland as easily as from any one. But you can 
do no practicsl work with a list of terms, However get 
the book, read think, and report the result. It has 
occurred to me to ask if''a series of plain articles on 
Psychology would be relished ?—Eb. | 


I read over the sample copies of your papers, and the 
‘more I read the moreI was pleased. Many of the edu- 
cational journals, in the language of the old darkey, 
“Lay the feed so high that the lambs can’t reach it.” 
In my opinion they should contain practical articles for 
the, primary and grammar school teachers ; they should 
be instructive and stimulating. _ I think the JournaL 
meets these demands, and should be in the hands of 
every teacher. = tyke J. W. P, 

Please stop my JOURNAL, as I do not expect to teach 
any longer. It has heen a valuable aid to me in teaching ; 
it has given cheer and inspiration when I needed both. 
The golden thoughts created a great interest among the 
children, All were eager to memorize them when placed 
on the board. Success to the JouRNAL. If I ever enter the 
vocation of teaching again I shall renew my subscrip- 
tion. A. A, 


(1} Please inform me when the last change was made 
as to the capital of West Virginia, and which the. pres- 
ent capital is. (2) Also. why Manhattan Island wa: so 
named. A. 

(1) Wheeling was the capital until 1870; the capital 
was then changed to Charleston, but in 1875 it was re- 
turned to Wheeling, where it still remains, (2) From 
the Indian name munnohatan, ‘‘town on the island.” 


A man owing ¢ of a cotton rr**' wld 85 per cent. of 
his share for $24,640. What part of the mill did he still 
own, and what was its value? J. G. 

[Owned 4, sold 45, of that (that is sold 4%). He had 
yor sold 4%, had left 4%,.. He got $24,640 for ¥%,, then 
fy are worth $45,760.—Eb. ] 


Will some reader of the JOURNAL please give the law 
(or rule) governing Magic Squares? especially for “odd 
numbers such as the first nine or twenty-five figures 
etc. A. 8. L. 

[See elsewhere.—Ep, } 


; I have seen,asample copy of the TEACHER’S INSTITUTE, 
which contained some examination questions. Will 
your papers this spring contain any? E, M. H, 

[We shall publish some in the ListiTuTE hereafter.— 
Ep.] 

I find Parker's “Talks” full of valuable suggestions 
to teachers, especially those engaged in Primary School 
‘work. I have called the attention of our teachers to it, 
and recommend it very highly. 

Baltimore, Md. Supr. WIsE, 

Which President, his parents being too poor to have 
a cradle, was rocked in.a trough which had been used 
for the purpose of catching sugar-water? J. B. 

Please give me the name of a work on elocution by 
Prof. Shoemaker of the Philadelvhia Elocutional Col- 
¥.. 7, 





lege. : 

{Practical Elocution.—Fo.j 

Please give the names of our foreign ministers and 
the country where each is stationed ? C. B. S. 

[Write toa member of Yorgress for a copy of the 
“Blue Book.” —Ep.] oe 

Tell me (1) where Abbott’s Histories are published. 
(2) The cost per volume (3) and also per set? 

-{@) Messrs. Harper Bros., New York City, (2) 50 cents 
per vol. (8) Address publishera.—Ep. } 

T received the book sent as a prizetome. Iam well 
Pleased with it ; certainly it is worth while trying for 
such a prize as this. P. B. 
“will you please, through the columns of your paper 
| give Col, Francis Parker's P. O. Address? 





in SUBSCRIBER. 
'[Normalville, Illinois.—Ep.] 
Is there any difference between a square foot and a 
foot square. , F. 8. F. 
[They practically n.ean ibe same,—Ep.] r 
How thick is the Atlantic Cable? — 





you not give us some articles in the In “on ‘this 


|’ [ts diameter is one inch.—Ep,] 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


NATURE OF MALARIA. 


By J. W. Dowuina, M. D. 

I take the ground that the poison known as ma- 
laria is the same in all parts of the globe; and that 
this poison taken into a system susceptible to its 
action produces a peculiar form of illness of greater 
or less intensity varying with the amount of poison 
absorbed, and the susceptibility of the individual 
to the action of this particular poison. I take the 
ground that infection consists of living beings— 
germs, or low organisms, That the infection or 
germs of malarial illness can produce only the 
various forms of malarial illness. So with the in- 
fection or germs of typus, typhoid, scarlet fever, 
measles, small-pox, syphilis, cholera, yellow fever. 
etc.; they can produce only their own specific 
diseases. 





In the malarial diseases the morbid poison devel- 
ops itself externally—within the body it appears to 
vegetate for an indefinite time. Thus far it has not 
been known that the germs, reproduced within the 
human system can be conveyed to other men, and 
can infect them, or that they can again escape from 
the body and reproduce themselves further. I con- 
clude then: 

ist. That there is a disease-producing poison 
known as malaria. 

2d. That it invariably proceeds from without the 
system. 

3d. That it is capable of reproducing itself under 
favorable circumstances to an unlimited degree. 

4th. That this poison is composed of living beings 
—known as bacteria. 

The bacterium is a mass of matter which pos- 
sesses a definite size and shape; may or may not 
exhibit motion; has a certain chemical composi- 
tion, and is capable of growth and reproduction: is 
in short a living organism. At the present 
time, scarcely a doubt seems to exist as to the 
truth of the first three of these conclusions, Con- 
sequently, it will be unnecessary to advance argu- 
ments in their favor. The same can hardly be said 
of the fourth and last. The germ theory supposes 
that all infectious diseases are caused by the vital 
activity of parasitic organisms. 

With certain limited exceptions, malaria may be 
said to encircle the earth in a broad belt, parallel 
with the equator; its northern and southern bound- 
aries quite irregular in their disposition—now ap- 
proaching to the line of the tropics, and now reced- 
ing from it. The portions of this immense terri- 
tory, which are entirely exempt from periodical 
fever, increase with the distance from the equator; 
while within the tropics and along the range of 
several degrees beyond them, these portions are 
confined mostly to certain geological formations, 
and to elevated situations. 

The particular regions most extensively and con- 
stantly the seat of malarial disease in its mure ma- 
lignant forms are low-lying and wet lands situated 
in hot climates and covered with a rank and spon- 
taneous vegetation—the flat wooded sea coasts, the 
interior swampsand marshes, and the rich alluvium 
of the deltas, and courses of the great rivers. 

The poison kriown as malaria seems to emanate 
from the earth. It floats in the atmosphere, hover- 
ing near the surface of the earth, and undoubted 
evidence exists of its being carried by the wind from 
malarial] spots to localities which would otherwise 
be entirely exempt from it—to a certain extent 
purifying the atmosphere of the regions where it is 
generated. 

It is more apt to be found in localities where the 
upper crust of the earth is moist and subjected to 
the action of the heat of the sun. In warm climates 
wherever there is a subsoil of clay, or a rocky bed 
covered with a thin layer of soil, malarial diseases 
are almost surely to be found, As a rule, wherever 
is found a fog which hovers but a few feet from the 
earth’s surface, making its appearance with the 
setting of the sun, and gradually disappearing with 
its rising, malaria is sure to be generated, 

It is found also in localities entirely free from 
moisture, in some sandy regions, sandy to the 
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depth of many feet where there is no vegetation, 
but this is the exception. 

It is affected by the temperature of the atmos- 
phere—frost rendering it entirely inactive, Trust- 
worthy authorities assert that after once being 
submitted to an atmosphere of or below the freez- 
ing point, it is not again operative in producing 
disease till it has been exposed to a temperature 
above sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is more active at night than during the day. 
Evidence has accumulated to prove that certain 
localities exceedingly dangerous at night are per- 
fectly healthful during the day. 

It has been conclusively proven that miasmatic 
atmosphere passing even over a small body of 
water becomes inoperative. The poison, hovering, 
as it does, near the surface, is undoubtedly absorb- 
ed by the water. Proof positive exists that water 
which has absorbed large quantities of malarial 
poison can impart intermittent fever to those 
drinking of the water so impregnated. 

The poison, according to Watson, is attracted by 
and adheres to the foliage of trees; it is not ab- 
sorbed by them, for the disease is almost surely 
produced in those who. sleep or even remain for 
any length of time under these trees. This fact is 
taken advantage of by the natives of certain ma- 
larial sections, who plant trees between their resi- 
dences and the marshy districts that a barrier may 
be interposed which will protect them from the 
poison. 

The culture of the soil lessens the generation of 
malaria. Certain plants and trees apparently 
destroy the poison, for when they are cultivated 
in malarial sections the disease soon disappears. 
The Eucalyptus is an example of this. 

Malaria is most active during the summer and 
fall. A remarkably wet and warm summer will 
develop the poison to an alarming degree, as willa 
remarkably dry and hot summer. This is account- 
ed for, in the first instance, by the wetting of the 
soil, loaded with organic matter, and the subse- 
quent action of the sun’s rays upon it, producing 
decomposition, which renders the soil favorable for 
the generation of the poison; in the second instance, 
by the fall in the height of the water beneath the 
surface of the earth, owing to evaporation, leaving 
a stratum moist but uncovered by water, ready to 
be acted upon by the heat of the sun. 

Every moist substance of organic origin, and all 
water containing even a trace of organic matter is 
favorable soil for one or more varieties of bacteria. 
The upper layers of the earth containing these 
essential ingredients, and remaining comparatively 
warm, constitute a continual breeding place for 
these organisms. ‘The minuteness and lightness of 
bacteria explain their presence in the atmosphere. 
They are swept by currents of air from dry or 
moist surfaces; they float in clouds of dust; they 
are carried by insects. The persistence of their 
vitality, the rapidity of their propagation result in 
practical ubiquity. 

A box of growing plants in earth, which was 
covered with mold, was placed in the warm sitting- 
room of a young lady who had never had malarial 
illness of any kind, and who had never, to her 
knowledge, been exposed to the action of malarial 
poison. Soon she developed an intermittent fever 
in mid-winter. The disease resisted medicinal 
measures so long as the box of earth was permitted 
to remain in the room. Finally the box was re- 
moved and she entirely recovered. Later it was 
brought back and she was again taken down with 
the disease. The box was again—this time per- 
manently—removed, and the disease responded 
readily to remedies, there being no further return 
of it. 

A gentleman built a magnificent house on the 
sea-shore, far from any malarial region; no such 
disease had ever been known there. The soil was 
sandy; even a blade of grass would not grow. He 
wanted a lawn, and consequently went to the ex- 


ras of having several hundred car loads of earth 
gone A memes oat too, from a section 
whic He had a beautiful lawn, 
which ann the envy penn his bors, but in the 

he, with — member of his ily, . was 
taken down with malarial a. 


For the SoHooL JovnwAt. | 
THE CINCINNATI RIOT. 


civilization, so freely boasted of in this country, 
that a mob of thousands of men, havirig American 
opportunities of righting their wrongs, should con- 

sider the destruction of the court-house in Cincin- 

nati a step toward the establishment of out- 
raged justice. Such a plea, indeed, so far from 
extenuating the offence, aggravates it. Men that 
demand justice should be the last to resort to vio- 
lence as a means of furthering their ends. 

In this country the people hold reform by peace- 
able measures in their own, hands, and until such 
measures have failed on a fair trial yivlence has not 
the shadow of an excuse. 

New York has suffered enough from public abuses, 
and hassucceeded in peaceably riding herself of thena 
to such an extent as demonstrates the entire possi- 
bility of public opinion and the ballot. being made 
efficient correctives of public indifference and neg- 
lect. 

Under our government oppression of the people 
is the result of their own carelessness in the use of 
their legitimate privileges, and is to be overcome 
by an awakened public spirit— a manly assertion of 
those privileges; not by violence. Crime ig to be 

met and overcome by law—not mob-law. To burn 
a court-house because a jury fail to bring in a proper 
verdict is a bad way to effect a reform, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


HenscueL Voca RECITAL.—The first in the series of 
vocal recitals given by Mr. and Mrs, Georg Henschel at 





a pleasant success. The next recital takes place Monday, 
evening, April 14th, 

Mr: JosEFFy’s CONCERT.——An interesting program is 
announced for Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s last concert in his 
subscription series, April 10th. The orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Thomas, will perform Schumann's “‘ Overture, 
scherzo and finale”; Beethoven’s overture to ‘‘Coriolan,’? 
and (with Mr. Joseffy) Prasa' Liszt’s concerto, and 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. The piano solo of: the 
evening is a scherzo by Henry Litolff. 

Mrs. Harriet Webb, the elocutionist, gave her — 
entettainment April 2, at Chickering Hall. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs: Bells Cole, Mrs. Helen M. Rollins, and 
the Madrigal Quartet.’ The halliwas well filled not-+ 
withstanding the bad weather. Mrs. Webb was greeted 
enthusiastically, and gave the “ Painter of Seville” and 
‘* Ask'Mamma,”.a scene from Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ The 


Blacksmith’s Story,” “‘ Little Jerry,” and “‘ Too Late for 
the Train.” Mrs, Webb’s rendering of the scepe from 
Romeo and Juliet was especially commendable, In her 
lighter selections she is always successful. The Madrigal 
Quartet added to the enjoyment of the evening by their 
part-singing, and Mrs. Belle Cole won her ysual ap- 
plause. 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE NATURAL METHOD OF TEACHING. | 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

It was a great discovery—that made by Prof. L, 
Sauveur—of teaching the languages by the ‘‘Natural 
Method.” It gave a decided impulse to the N: 
Education, which seeks out the natural method o: 
teaching any and all things. His little book, 
‘* Causeries' avec mes Eleves,” was ai tevelation td]... 
thousands of teachers—not only teachers of 
and German, but to those in‘ our primary se 





a gentiine discovery by a genuine teacher: ' 

Dr. Sauveur is held tn'the highest — ty thls 
city, where he had large and enthusiastic ¢ 
His plan was a very simple one. The ‘pupil learns 
the language in the same way a child’ would “learn |' 
it. English is banished from the class-room; the 





to carry on an animated discussion, having gained | _ 
a sufficient command of his new language for the 


lpurpose. Pronunciation is acquired and the ear 


It is a sad commentary upon the’advance in| 


Chickering Hall prior to their leaving for Burope, was}: 


with classes of arithmetic and gédgraphy. This was ’ 


4 


formed at the s aamne é tine: without the confusion 
which the written form, is apt,to create at first. 

Dr, Sauveur says: ‘‘It must be borne in mind that 
T always suppose the pupil to be led by an attentive 
and intelligent teacher. No book ean quite: take 
the place of oral instruction... Besides, my work is 
only a portion of the lesson'to be given; it can 
guide the teacher. suggest to him ten questions 
where I give one, an: also inspire the pupil, excite 
him to ask questions, and awaken his éuriosity. 
This is the whole system of Socrates. If the teacher 
spend eight days on One of my lessons, he will have 
employed the time well. Give thé pupils the book 
to read at home as a preparation for your teaching, 
but forbid them to open it in the class. Their ear 
alone must be occupied there. When they are a 
fore you, put to them a hundred questions on the 
lesson of the book; and, if you wish, read to them 
yourself a page, from the book, and make them 
understand everything without ever pronouncing 
a word of English, There is the ~~ the con- 
dition of success.” 

As might be expected, teachers * all *— of 
the country wanted to learn his method, and so for 
nine years he has conducted the’ “Sauveur Collage 
of Languages.” 

The ninth session of the College will Be held at 

the University of Vermont, Burlington Vt., coni- 
mencing.on Monday, July 7, and continuing six 
weeks, It had held its'session at Amberst, Masa, 
for seven successive years, but to gratify the wish 
of his colleagues and pupils that it should asserhble 
in a place somewhat larger than Atmbherst, and also 
cooler, healthier, and more attractive, he selected 
Burlington. 
It is the aim’ of the Colloge : 1. To promote the 
reformation of teaching, by acquainting instructors 
| with the practice of the Heness-Sauveur Method for 
modern languages, and of the Sauveur Method for 
the ancient... — 

Another aim of. the College is to assure his pupils 
the ability to speak and. understand the foreign 
language which they may decide to stndy, |.....' 

The progress made in his French and German 
clagses by those who have not previously studjed 
these languages, astonishes us every year, Pupils 
received deaf and dumb, so to speak, :in a foreign 
language, leave reading jit, writing. a dictation, al- 
most without an error, understanding conversh- 
tion, and conversing with but little hesitation. 

The purity of pronunciation obtained; and above 


Jall, the insight into the natural method, will ‘well 


repay an attendance at this noted College of ‘Lani- 


The Government Chemist Amniyses tere pt th Lead 
Baking Powders, and what he Gada them made ott 





The host, haking powds 5 30 made Srp pure f 
Tartar, Bicarbonate of Soda, and a small, satin of 


flour or starch. A ouieht! other ingredien, 
and sérve a purpose in redding the Cost and increasing 
the profits d ees ce 
ve the Government mist’s analy 
lof the Tesding baking powders : * of wo 
I have éxamined samples of “ Cleve , 

—** — "manufactured at Ain, Sete 
this-city,, and no tena they ane y — * 
‘“* Cleveland’s Superior Baking Rowder,” 

Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Flour 


acid gas 12.61 per cent, cquivatent 


Available carbonic 
to 118,2 cubic inches of op per oz. of. Powder, 


‘*Royal Baking Powder.” |: 
Qream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda ' 
—— of of Stambals 
Tartaric'A 


Starch 
Available —— — gas 12, 40 per cent, equivalen 
to 116,2 cubic 2 of gas per on, bes: Powder. ‘ 
‘Ammonia Percent, eq valent to” 10.4 cubic 
inches per oz. et Dowd 


time is used in’ conversation, beginning with such Rate. Tartaric, Acid was dou 

simple elements as the familiar objects i in the ‘room | —— *8 Powder ah ye — ea — 
ne Tah ai 7 one I ai draw Woes Babe Jan Ph Dae | 
grees, every ory the w 

already learned and adding others, until, in. sur- —* The above ante insta pre reference for. Cleve 
prisingly short time, —— finds himself able —— — owrnal of Heath 





let me live, or die unknown ; 





p merm peey ny 
me an or grant me nome 
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THE PurLosoray oF E 
©. W. Bardeen, $1.50." 

This Book "Huse Be Pokobed a6! olte Ut! thé! etnall 
list of really valuable works upon education. It must 
be classed along with Joseph Payne’s ‘! Science and Art 
of Education.” ‘Not being so recent us Payue's,® some 
parts, more especially Chapters 1V.and \V.,. will need 
to be 1ead in the light of the great recent advancement 
in. meth: ds of teaching ; for the lessons there given can- 
not be acc. pted as models for to-day. . 

But teach: s who have been studying Upham, Ham- 
ilton, Haven, and Porter, in the endeayor,to establish 
for themselves a psychological basis for their work, will 
bere find the general principles of teaching, or better, 
the elements of methods, formulated upon the laws 
which govern the development of the faculties of the 
mind; and whether they may ‘iccept fully al) that Tate’ 
states or not, no better starting-point’ for —— work 
can be found than this book. 

Col. Parker writes a commendatory preface, and to: 
one acquainted with his work and thought upon educa- 
tion, it is easy to'see how great an influence has been’ 
exerted upon him by Tate. 

It is to be regretted that the paper, printing, and 
binding are not as worthy as the thought im the book. 
Perhaps Mr. Bardeen’s absence in Europe has something 
to do with this, 8. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH FoR GIRLS. Mary J. Safford, 
M:D., and Mary E. Allen. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
60 cts. 

Doctor Safford is one of the faculty. of Boston Univer- 
sity, and a high authority in hygienic science. Miss Al- 
len is superintendent of the Boston Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Gymnasium, and thoroughly versed in the best 
methods of training the human body. In this handbrok 
the first author shows why gymoastic training training is, abso- 
lutely necessary in 4 multitude of cases to the | preserva- 
tion or regaining of health, while the second éxplaing 
the practical methods by which the desired results are 
attaineo. Half the mothers in the community are abso- 
lute lieathen so far as knowledge of the laws of health 
are concerned, and ‘thousands of children are every year 
offered up as s.\crifices to this ignorance and toa de- 
sire to have their girls dress and look “stylish.” 


Ovr Business Boys. Rev. F. E. Clarke. Boston : D. 
Lothrop & Co. 60 cts. 

Here is a little book which ought to be thoroughly 
read by every boy who contemplates a business career. 
The author, a clergyman in Portland, seeing how many 
boys are entering stores and counting-rooms instead of 
learning trades or remaining on farms, took pains to 
vrite to nearly a hundred business men of that city to 
ascertain their respective opinions touching the qualifi- 
cations necessary in a young man to command success. 
To all of these, two questions were put, as follows : 1. 
What has experience taught you t0 be the most essen- 
tial conditions of true business success at the present 
day ? 2. What especial dangers, from ‘a practical busi- 
ness man’s point of view, t)reaten. young’ men of 

o-day? The answers to these inqu are worth the 
consideration of every live boy. ~ 

BidGkAPuyY OF Hon. Ezpa CORNELL, “pautpdee: of Cor- 
nell University. Alonzo B. Cornell, New York :, A. 
S. Barnes & Co, $2.00. 

This embraces a carefully prepared account of: the 
ancestry, early life, and entire career of the noble- 
hearted philanthropist ; together’ with’ # detailed and 
instructive account of the early history of the telegraph 
enterprise in America, of which Mr. Cornell was one of 

the earliest pioneers ; also a memorandum of ‘his muni- 
ficent contributions to the cause of education ; some 
account of the Cornell Library, and an extended history 
of the founding, organization, and development of the 
Cornell University, with much information in regard to 
the United States Land Grant, Fund for 2 
Colleges. It contains about 330 pages,, 

printed and bound. 


— — —2 Rous .N. Carey. — * 





Krrrs Conquzst. Charles King, U.S.A... Philadel- 


- | phia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. , 


A bright, original, captivating story. The scene is 
laid in the South some, twelve years ago. It is full of 
life from the word *‘go !” and maiptains its interest un- 
interru to the end. The varying fortune through 
which the hero pursues his “military lovemaking” are 
graphically depicted, and a, spice of dangerous. advent- 
ure makes the story all the more readable. 

A Wire Harp Won. Julia McNair Wright. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This story contains some of the well-worn properties 
of ‘the novel-writer, but these are, nevertheless, so in- 
geniously ‘combined as to make a very interesting story. 
Tt'introduces us to ancestral halls, family portraits, a 
concealed will, and other features, forming a pleasing 
and somewhat puzzling complication, which duly un- 
ravels itself in a thoroughly satisfactory conclusion. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. Boston : Lee & Shepard. Paper 
50 ots. 

These speeches and lectures were collected during Mr. 
| Phillips’ life at the earnest request of his followers and 
friends. Most »f them are familiar to American readers, 


| but the author’s recent death gives an added interest to 


this new edition which is being widely called for. These 
addresses have already become classics, as the events 
with which, principally, they deal, have become his- 
tory. 
* MAGAZINES. 
Outing for April contains verses by Will Carleton ; an 
article by Mr. Wood on ‘Alaska Canoeing,” the con- 
ciusion of “* Le Masq’ Allonge,” and Maumee’s paper on 
“Modern Archery.” Other attractive papers add to its 
bright and pleasant character, 
The Art Amateur for April gives attractive designs 
for eréen embroidery and panel painting, interesting 
pages of Oriental dizper ornaments, a curious-old Ger- 
man alphabet, aod striking designs for furniture panels 
after Goujon. ‘Notable features are the excellent illus- 
trations of objects in the famous Castellani collection 
now being sold at Rome, and clever sketches of pictures 
in the exhibitions of the French Water Color Society 
tand, the Boston Paint and Clay Club. Montezuma’s 
Note Book and the Dramatic Feuilleton areas sparkling 
as ever, 

LITERABY NOTES. 
Oscar Wilde asserts that his poetry will be read when 
Shakespeare is forgotten. ‘ Possibly, but not before,” 
remarks one of the paragraphers. 

A striking feature of the May Century will be Julian 
Hawthorne’s paper on ‘‘The Salem of Hawthorne. 
Harry Fenn has made several pictures for the paper. 

“Ttis on record,” says C. Kegan Paul in’ Harper's 
Magazine for April, “that Bulwer wrote his romance 
*Hafold’ ir: less than a month, resting not at all by day, 
and searcely by night.” 

The Little Christian is a bright and attractive little 
‘four-page religious semi-monthly, with good, interest- 
ing Treading matter and pleasing illustrations. It is 
published by H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 

Lord Lytton tells of an answer of Fuseli to a material- 
ist, who said io him in discussion, ‘‘ You ‘assert, then, 
that I have an immortal soul ?’ ‘‘ Sir,” replied Fuseli, 

‘‘T heve asserted nothing of the kind, What I assert 
is that I have an immortal soul.” 

The Fowler & Wells Co. has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York as a joint stock com; 
pany, for the prosecution of the business heretofore 
earried | on) under the firm name of Fowler & Wells. 
There’ will be mo change in the nature or management 
of the business. 

A meworial to Charles Dickens having been proposed 
dome | in Loudon, one of his friends recalls a passage from the 
noyelist’s last will: ‘‘Iconjure my friends on no ac- 
count to make me the subject of any monument, mem- 


remembrance of my country upon my published 
works,” 


The New York Times tells of a book-dealer who had 
thrown into a box of odds and ends the second volume 
of Hawthorne’s ‘‘Americen Notes” (first edition.) A 
* on, seeing it, asked for the other volume, This | and 

bad not. The caller went home and. found 
—* already possessed Volume I,, and accordingly 
| went. back for the dealer's Volume II., but to 
find that the fiandish dedlék in tiis dbeshce hadi scratched 
fron title page and cover all outward sign that the work 
was not complete in one volume. 


"Rev. J. B. Kenyon, in the Syracuse Christian Advo- 
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heard at the door, which Mr. Longfellow answered in 
person. The poet at once recognized his visitor, both 
by accent and dress, as a Western rustic. As his cus- 
tom was, Mr. Longfellow invited the man to step in. 
Once fairly in the house the fellow gazed curiously 
around, and at last said, ‘Is this the house that George 
Washington once occupied? Mr. Longfellow an- 
swered, ‘It is.’ ‘Well, by the way,’ said the rustic, 
‘might I ask who the party is that occupies it at pres- 
ent? ‘Certainly,’ replied the poet, “my name is Long- 
fellow.’ ‘Longfeller, Longfeller,’ drawled the ‘senew 
of the West,’ ‘you don’t mean Henry W. Longfellow? 
‘ That is my name,’ answered the poet. ‘Well, I vam!’ 
said the rustic, ‘that beats me; why, I thought that 
Henry W. Longfellow died before Washington was 
born,’ ” 


Harper’s Bazar says: ‘‘Miss Blanche Willis Howard 
is reported to be a magnificent blonde of generous pro} 
portions, with hazel eyes, Miss Phelps is tal', dark- 
haired, with long features, facile mouth, and sympa- 
thetic deep blue eyes. Nora Perry has a petite and 
finely modelled figure, clear gray eyes, and luxuriant 
gold-colored hair. Miss Alcott is very tall and stately, 
with thick dark hair, bluish-gray eyes and strong fea- 
tures. Mrs. Burnett is of medium height, and inclining 
to ebonpoint. Her hair is a reddish gold, her features 
large, and her face lighting up in conversation. Mr. 
Howells is short and rotund, dark and handsome, with 
an iron-gray mustache and careless dark hair. Mr, 
Aldrich is fair and slender ; his expression is fastidious, 
his profile fine; his mustache is blonde, with waxed 
ends... Henry Jamss is of medium height and stout, 
with dark brown eyes and ruddy complexion ; he is 
slightly bald, and resembles the Prince of Wales. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne is tall and large, hazel-eyed and hand- 
some, with some slight resemblance to his father. John 
Boyle O'Reilly is very dark, eagle-eyed. with finely cut 
features. 

‘When Balzac was at the beginning of his career,” 
says the Brooklyn Times, ‘‘ and known only to the few 
who had chanced upon his brilliant sketches in the 
Paris newspapers, it so happened that one of these 
sparkling effusions fell into the way of a Paris book- 
seller and was published. This bookseller had, or 
thought he had, from long experience, a shrewd idea of 
what would take with the Parsian public. He folded 
the paper and laid it down with an air of decision, say- 
ing, as he did so : ‘I will offer that fellow three thous- 
and francs fora novel. I may have to pay more, but 
I'll try three thousand to start with.’ Next morning 
the bookseller started out to find Balzac. His quest 
took him into an obscure street in one of the oldest and 
poorest parts of the city. . As he turned into the dingy 
thoroughfare, he said to himself, as he looked about, 
‘ Ah! indeed, he must be a plebeian ; I will offer him 
two thousand francs, no more.’ Somewhat weary, the 
bookseller at length found the house; it was high, 
dingy, and not too clean. ‘Oho! I shall say fifteen 
hundred,’ was his resolve as he crossed the threshold 
M. Balzac lived on the fourth floor, and as his visitor 
climbed the — stairs, ‘Aha! a thousand francs, 
not asou more.’ was his mental determination. But 
when he stepped into the. shabby room, and saw a 
young. mon, © ping 8 penny roll he a glass of water, 

rancs, just one tenth the sum first in- 
tended, wail the Offer that sprang to his lips, and for 
this amount he received the manuscript of what was 
afterward considered a masterpiece. ‘To him that hath 


shall be given’ finds no more convenient illustration 
than in the records of authorship.” 


CONVINCED BEYOND A DOUBT. 
‘Tho either of the Bites rt, Conn., Eagle, (Mr. A. Cheny, gives 
hatic — —— 





the following emp! 

“ T have waited to satisf that the cure would be perma- 
—— aces * Gas Sonviees — I am free to to say that 
without the Oxygen I ah: hilndreds of dollars * poorer 


to-day in consequence of not oe ae to attend to dusiness. 
— tioned comphtely run down, my 
stomach being in a wretched condition. After a faithful course 
of the Oxygen. Tam as hearty strong wnd vigorous asl ever was 
in my life, I like ‘ oper ae PiswNs to the Compound 


* Treatise on Compound —— * a history of 
the ‘discovery and mode of _— we this remarkable curative 


record of is Cons 
"Neuralgia, B ar —— poor 


ma, etc., anda wide of 
be sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY 2* 
PaLen, 119 and ladelpbia, 


Girard 8t., Phi 





NEAR a large fire recently | quite a shower of rain was 
noticed falling from the smoke while. the air.around 
and above was clear.. The fire was very hot and 
evaporated the Water thrown on it by the engines, form- 
ing a vapor which was carried upward with the heated 
air. But on coming in contact with the cool air at a 
little distance it was condensed and fell, just as rain 
falls from the clouds. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &C. 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L., for ——— Mailed free, 
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Publisher's Department. 


TEMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Sc*.ool Journal, published w 
numbers a year, at the Toupee rates. 
clude postage. 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
The label on each r shows up to what date 
the mubwerther ha — "If the publishers do not by 
date receive a request from the 
— stopped at any time 
reapuan, tt th — — —— desires, and remits 
the po frm for the time Re has received tt. 


The date inst your name on the address of 
our paper shows to what time your subscription 


* Subscriptions will be received for three months 
or six mon from those who wish to make a 
tral of the paper 


Subseribers a i have the —— of a 


Paly the post 
* 


Cc 


. 50 
h in: 


subrertber that 
will continue to send 


name 
-office to by ee was it sent, but 
the one to which it h 
e have decided th that al all ——— 
—— — ond th i 
until arrearages are an eir a 
are ordered to be discontinued. 4 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JOURNAL 
to their friends can have specimen copies sent 
free from this office to any address. 
Advertising *2 will sent on application 
to the Business ¥ —* JEAN 1s1DORE CHAR- 
LouIs, 21 Park Place, 


E. L. KELLOGG & C 
Educational Publokers: 
21 Park Place, New ae 


Treasure Trove 
FOR APRIL, 


Contains such genuine treasures as its 
readers have learned to expect. Among 
the best of wg are ‘*‘ Miss —— 
by y Lancy Clarke, accompanying a beautiful 
oy ag ay gt The Battle of den Hib.” 
L. Stone ; “‘ Frederick the Great,” 
by Cotta Maillard; “ Books! Books! 
Books!” by the author a ** How to Paint 
in Water-Colors” ozart.” (in the 
‘Great Compasers” Series.) by Alice M. 
Kellogg ; ‘“‘ What Will Pay ?” by W. Ran- 
dolph ; Nathaniel Hawthorne.” * Janet 
E **Sharp Practices.” by Walter 
Colman ; *‘ eee Arthur,” at A Charles 
M. Austin : ” by Edward F. Holt ; 
The ‘Truth about i ming,” by Andrew H. 
Gilman; and ** The mes, ” by Alexander 
T. Leeds. ‘ Go Ahead,” has an unusually 
lively instalment ; the Departmen ts are 
particularly attractive, and the page in- 
tended for the scholars is very complete. 
The number has original poetry by Prof. 
E. Bouton, Wolstan Dixvey. and others, 
and is profusely i lustrated throughout. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
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There is no more thoroughly enterprie-| 
ing railway management than that of the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Rail. 
way. All its appointments ure elegant | 
an " complete. The entire ssenger | 
er: ment of this c mpany has been built 
e Pullman Palace Car Company, and 
pA. . nes all the newest and best appli-| 
ances for safety, comfort, and even lux-! 
ury. The locomotives are anthracite- 
burping, and by this means, and that o 
other improvements, the anneyance of | 
smoke and cinders is avoided, Its station- 
houses are among the finest ever con- 
structed, and have regard both to effec- 
tive service and the utmost comfort and 
convenience of passengers. One third of 
the entire road is level, and eighty per 
cent, of it is ina straight line. peak double- 
track is laid with the heaviest steel rails 
yet used continuously in the State of New 
York. Thus substantially and magnifi- 





21 Fark Place, N. le 


most useful and ‘effective: As’ its name 
indicates, it is 532 to purify the im- 
pure and unheal —— ere to which 
persons in arti 
are continually byes It also keeps 
the supply of moisture requisite for 
By its use the air may be feailily c 
with any volatile mm médicine h ‘the 
physician may wish to admivister’ by? in- 
halation and absorption; it is the most 
efficient and econoniical means for utiliz- 
ing disinfectants ; or on the occasion of 
and entertainments, of keeping the 
air charged with perfume, Its principal 
value is its effectiveness in purifying and 
sweetening the air we bieathe, and on 
this echoes it is already commanding the 
favorable odesideratien of physicians and 
health-seekers every where. No well-regu- 
lated school or large business office should 












ot be without it. 


That gigantic piece of patriotic symbol- 
ism, the Bartholdi Statue of _Liberty, the 
estal for which is now rising out «f 

ew York harbor, bas been ery 
transferred to our office through th 
courtesy of the Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
of Hartford, a corporation which is ge 
ting farrous for good deeds of this char- 
acter. The company has prepared especi- 
ally for the American press an edition, of 
the official engraving of the great statue, 
and has sent a copy to évery newspaper 
in the land. This engraving being issued 
under the auspices and for the benefit of 
the Pedestal Committee, this act of the 
‘* Travelers’ ” involves its contribution of 
over $1,700 toward the erection of this 
splendid national monument. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement on the last 
page of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. This 
enterprising firm has latel publ shed, 
‘* Lessons.on the Human ” by Prin- 
cipal Orestes M. Brands, of = lhe N. J. 
This is a very valuabl» book, being an 
elementary treatise on physiology, —* 
giene, and the effects of siamulants and 
narcotics upon the human system, ada 
for public schools, It is well iNustrate:, 
and contains 264 pages. Introduction 
price, 35 cts. 


The firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., by far the most promment publish- 
ing ‘house in the West, has a list of text- 
books that —— are not surpassed by 
any publishing house in® the country: 


co Ve of geen abl edited, 
and the typography and illu ide ate 
80 fine as to fo fi ‘them for gift 

descriptive will be sent to any 


| address on applieationto the 

‘or their ——— he 
| street. 

Among the oldest and most widety-aad 


y known manufacturers of school | for the 


favorabl 

furniture is Mr. Nathaniel Johnson, of 
490 Hudson street, N. Y. His school fur- 
| niture is used in almost ¢v section of 
| the country, and has always given perfect 
| Satisfacton. Mr. Johnson has availed 
himself of all the new improvements and 
inventions, and will furnish estumates in 
fitting up school buildings on apylication 
atas low a rate as can be gotien any- 
where for first class furniture. 


The Pope Manufacturing Co., 597 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, have just issued 
their sprin F catalogue of the Columbia 
= cles and tricycles, It is a finely printed 

illustrated pamphlet of 36 pages, with 
a : cantante and artistic cover, designed 
by Mr. L. 8. Ipsen, th» eminent artist. 

The McShane Bell Co. can supply our 
readers with superior bells, ing, as 
they do, complete facilites for farnish- 
ing the most satisfactory bells in every 
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Albemy Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OP—. 


‘WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET  PADERS 


It is well known that the use for 2 i the ortinar of Priced Paper, cr that = 
ious. Chemicats incident to the ordi 
bmx tra of Homenhette Phy : thelr 


sicians’ warn their of its 

—— =< the fact that the disease und di with the adoption of a } paper 
neve: — elements is proof of the soundness of their advice. 

cnpeutbnne fee special machinery and in costly experiments, has ena- 

— 0 produce an Sa free from any deleterious substance. 

rom ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD endorsements, not only with respect 

Sa: as xegarcs ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE and NEATNESS. warrant the 


There is entire freedom from litter and waste and the prvistow INTO SHEETS ry 
] Rare made by 3 AN/ RtONOStY in use UNATTAINABLE in the UNPERFORATED 


nine this commending it especial 
and “iter that ‘it QUICKLY Dissouves ft — Lowe of of Health due to 
‘ah impure air ge of soil pipes and drains, with accompanying Puvsicrans 
a and J 21s, is unknown where this paper is. used. 
rat BAD THIS ‘FROM MEDICAL RECORD, 


“No hetter Cay gg can be offered that the Toilet Paper manufactured by the |, 

A. P. W. »,of Albany, N. Y., supplies a demand (long asserted by 

an article t absolutely free A ee any in‘urions chemicals than the fact 

r paper is shipped to all parts of the 

civilized world, The European iment on come so large that an extensive 

d tory is now in ewe agencies having been established in all the 

in —— 

recommend fens as all that is claimed.” 
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¢ were among the first to make a tfial ofghe paper 


many Grocers now have it instock. Where it cannot be 
charges prepaid. 


Stationers and 
. Bist yom Lamy rec wa Will factrard to any pant of theU. S., al 


NIC CKEL FIXTURE | SHO Cts 


2x2 1000- SmEET ROL 


OF PAPER 

i On ssorapt of Stampa, pastel order or note for that amount. The attention of the 

. + is di to the 1 inducements offered for trial orders, in 
J Ron ist find Deuggists Circular. Address, 


— esi T _&. P. W. PAPER CO., Albaiiy, N. Y. 
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Jomn WANAMAKER, Lig ee 
Savuveur, Burlington, V 








7| Dr .Sauveurs Oollege Of arate 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, Vr. 


REMOVAL of the COLLEGE from AMHERST, MASS., to — — 


the University uf Vermont, 
Toe Lan uages ta Mt an the c 
— nch 


of the Céllegé of Lan, ill begin at 
weeks, flootns August 16. 
Letina and Gre« k; for oe es en, Fre 


4 continue six weeks, —— Ves 
mch, German, Italian. Spanish, 

RAMME Will be found at the b okstores of F. w York: CARL ScHOENHOF, nor, Boston; 
iphia ; Ropert Cuargke & Co., Cincinnati ; ‘ond * be sent to applicants by Da. L. 
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centl ped, and running up through respect. in Great Organ Patent Case 
the Ler Valley — Catskill 75 IMPORTANT. 55* contested in the courts for 
one of the most romantic portions ea ty orm thirt has 
contry, tie Toad certainly represet a reas Sats —— Sead sii] complete overthrow forthe opponent a 
ideal railway. Our readers must not fail stat at the —F Motel, opposite, Grand Loss.of Blair, cared by the Opimoma Reuxores. opponents of 
to make a tip this summer on this mag- —— Ree 600 eg as | tt Absolutely pyre, and safe. Cuticura tne the Estey Organ. 
nificent road. oor oar, — —— — —* i AA » S-- = The well earned leading position of the 
Among the much-needed inventions of ——— aw Rey pi =, . and Cuticura, Resolvent, new Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
recent times, the Aeriatron lately patented | better for less money at the Grand feo re | Pur and Chentical Co, Boston. Ewha te © ite set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 
by Prof, R. B. Wilhamson, 1 one of the than at any other first-ciass hotel in the city. to Guse Skin Dissinee > The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
VITALAZED PHOSPHIT of the Estey Organs, and. an Dlustrated 
Brain and N. Food. Catalogue, cent free by the manufacturers 
erve to any address, will suggest many Pleas. 
jon rollerys 2* ing styles. 
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— the names of which 
and then hand it back 
to the cook, and I don’t know what she 

does wigfh it then, but when it comes on 
the table it is just splendid.”——Chicago 
Sunday * Herald.” PHS SSC SHSSSRCECE EASED EON 


Heart Disease-in alt sete Ee ee 


Graves’ Heart 








A CRO 

neal ay erey seen 

ping and watcbing for a cheube ld! 

“cate body, when one of them 

cancletal ree oF “Tt is a very —_ 

toned affair.” ‘‘ What is ?” quickly inter- 
rogated a young man from the suburbs, 

“A “oe thunder storm,” was the reply. 


man who was caught merely said: ‘‘ Oh,” 
and congratulated himself on the fact that 
lightning seldom strikes twice in the same 


place. 


To the readers o this paper; We know 
S <n ob more effective for the cure of 
chapped or chafed skin than 
Pearl's rs White Glycerine ; it —— 
relieves the soreness and its healing qu 
ities are certainly wonderful, leaving ‘the 
skin soft and phable. It can be used at 
any time. 
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CRARIES Las, the author, who was 
one of the most.genial of good souls, was 
never known to:-be. — eave — 





me a this ge for it all came in at one ear and 
went out at the other !” 
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A gentleman from Orwell, Pa., 


had cured him of catarrh, that [ purchas- 
7* stobk! The Balm bas *85 effect- 

a number of cures here, F. Hyatt, 
M,D., Bordentown; N: J 





a LITTLE bit of patience often makes 
the sunshine come, 
And'a piers! bit of love makes a. very 


happy home ; 
acts bie of of-hope makes-a-rainy-day 


aad 8 ont | bit of charity makes em a 
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m, Diamond Dyes. directions 
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Amy was cha — her pana si, 

dred, who used ing 


ng and high-soundin 
words int to those in common 
use, ** we agers * Sue told, the 


ea; 
* and of course — Bot, th ee Es 
food —Rx she — the Ie ' to’ 
precetle the: — a 
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This Season's Puttern, at 75 ta, per ri. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DI- 
RECT IMPORTATION. 


White, from $5 per roll of 40 yards) Red- 
Check, and 500 different patterns fine Fancy 
Mattings, from $8 per roll of 40 yards. 


. | UPHOLSTERY “Goons. 
au the 8th ies and Fabrics, Just Open- 
ed; at Popular Prices. 50 pairg Shiela Cur- 
it] Ds. ‘ 100 
at *. leo Dias —288 3 
nm and heer at $I per yard. "Worth, 
$1.50. 
WINDOW enanes. ¢ Ser 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & Co., 
Sixth Av. and 13th St., N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH } 2 eRe Bees 2 near 29th St.,N.Y. 


OFFICES (33 He 


st., B 
47 North Righth St., 
North Charles St., Baltimore. 
3453 Drees Goods and Gorments, | @ 


of the most elaborate styles, —— te 2 success 


— Garments 





at or Seohote, 
&c., cleaned or ——— the heat nat attainal ble 
—— means tot our business, we 
tema anew our business, we 
— F best results, and — 
Correspondence in 
received ‘returned by express and mai 


GOOD NEWS 
10: LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
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STEEL 
PENS 





hocs Numbers: 88%, 444, 128, 196; 048 





For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE STEEL PEN CO., 
oka: Camden, WJ. - 26 John St., New York. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


TRAVELLER’S GUDE 





COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 


ner any New York, PR wre for 
tite acho scholarship $40, Write for Cireulars. 


— BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bow 
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taught Bookeeping 





VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE. N. X. 


Established Twenty-one Y: 
country to furnish * ———— ate fe 


for 
and courser, 
has om astronomical 
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ae Se ae 
tas . 8. L. CALDW DD., P "Presidente 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


No, 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages 3 years of successful opera- 
= gine Professors numbers Over 


in the country. 
- B.—The New York Consery: —— 
tered Conservatory of Music e e State ag 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name ond methods. 
or offices are open daily from 9 A. m. till 10 
for_the rece classification of — 
ils at any time, terms 
e of entrance. 
N, GRISWOLD, President. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
34 — * its new and ele. 
” W. 655th 
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“I$ THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in ai: !: ds 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogu>. 


CHICKERING & SON? 
WAREROOMS! 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont Si, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Moun Writing 
— — 


K OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Seld for $1.50 at all Stationers, = tenet 
KEUFPEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON 8ST... N 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


| (DENTAL ROOMS 


IGS Ope 








DR: wr J. STEWAPT, 
_ 884 Street and 9th Ave, 
— > WORK. 

| MODERATE CHARGES. 


m down and ensitive 
a svecialty. 


ai 








Royvat Marr LINE. 


The — and beautiful Mail Steamers; 
SCHED Am EDAM ED AM, ZLAND AR, 
and CALAND 
SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to travellers a most agreeable and - 
venient route to the — 


S| Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin $70. Excursion Tiekets $126. 
For Particulars apply to 


*| L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. Pass. 


MORRIS European and American Ex 
60 Broadway, New York. 


THE FAVORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 
Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORK to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


Stonington Line 


Inside route avoiding Point Judith. Steamers 
Stonington and Narragansett daily, excep 
Sunday from Pier 33 N. R. Jay St. at 5 P.M. 





.| Thrge morning trains from Steamers, landing 


through to Boston. 
Providence line for freight only from Pier 29 
N. R. Warren 8t,, daily, except Sunday, 5 P.M. 
F. W. Popprsz, G. P. A. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


— 
DREW and ST. JOHN 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41 
a River, feot of Canal Street every day at 


M. 
Tickets sold an‘ Baggage checked to a £0 all potnte, 
‘or 


No East and West. Leave ALB 
NEW YORK, at 8 P, M. 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Tickets good for Passage and Stateroom berths. 
J. H. ALLAINE, General Ticket Agent, 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.E., N.Y. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE, &4 BUFFALO —2* 


turesque soate sie the West Shore of the 
— he valley of the Mohawk. Best 











, and 
iagara Falls, and 
estern Railway. Elegant day 
with —— conveniences. 

—** Faorlor and Sleeping Cars. 
Desbrosses and West 
Forty-Second streets, New York, and foot of Fulton 


Street, 
Tickets, time tables, and ** can be ** 
at - yy — 4J es son Oey * 
—— est, anda Preis 
an Passon 363 —— New York. 
Yor further Ceortaatin od 
HENRY MONETT, —— Passenger Agent. 
No. 24 Sate Street, New York. 


EUROPE !! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New Sork in 


ril, May and June, 1884, 
all ‘Aidamts tic Steamers. Special tacilities tor 
berths. Tourist tickets for indi- 


vidual travelars in Europe, by al routes, at re- 
Cook’s Excursionist, with mapsand full par- 


a, mail 10 cents. Address 
HOS. 000K & & SON,. 261 Broadway, N. X. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wall St., New York. 














Bills of Exchange on Great 
Britain, Ireland and 
France. 


—IssU0 E— 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


EOM ts: 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


sHOWIES TER OF I9 9 — ANY ON 
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